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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— @——— 
HE character of the crisis over Reparations can be 
almost described in the single ejaculation, ‘‘ So 
near and yet so far!’’ The French determination 
that passive resistance in Germany must cease before 
there can be any negotiations is still the one obstacle 
in the way. The road to a settlement is otherwise 
almost clear, but the obstacle that remains is a huge 
on. When we go to press on Thursday the French 
reply to the British Memorandum has not been pub- 
lished, but the Westminster Gazette states that the reply 
is extremely friendly in tone. It is definitely declared, 
nevertheless, that the German guarantees offered are 
insufficient and must be replaced by others of an 
exploitable nature. But the chief point in the reply 
is the offer that if the Germans will end passive resist- 
ance in the Ruhr, France and Belgium will revert to 
their original idea of a peaceful mission. Something 
like a threat, it is said, follows—a threat that unless 
Germany surrenders not only will the present con- 
ditions continue, but the pressure will be made heavier. 
The only consoling fact in a reply which proves how 
little and yet how much stands in the way of a settle- 
ment is the obvious desire of M. Poincaré to keep on 
intimate terms with Great Britain. 
* - * ¥ 
Meanwhile, the signs of disintegration in Germany 
become niore alarming. On Monday the mark plunged 
downwards by 200,000, Finance in Germany is, indeed, 
very nearly beyond contro], and the danger is that the 
whole social and political fabric will also become beyond 
control in the near future. Those who believe that 
Germany waves a wand over the mark, and makes it 
plunge hither and thither in order to bluff the French, 
display a credulity which we confess is utterly beyond 
our own compass. It seems to us certain that Germany 
is desperate, alarmed, and already almost helpless. She 
has offered to mortgage herself up to the eyes in order 
to pay Reparations, and the offer sesms to every country, 





except France, to be a good enough basis for the long 
delayed settlement. 
* * * * 

On Thursday, June 14th, M. Theunis, the Belgian Prime 
Minister, resigned with all his Cabinet as a result of the 
deadlock on the question of the University of Ghent. 
The resignation, according to the Brussels correspondent 
of the Times, was quite unexpected, but Ministers, when 
they found that the deadlock was complete, felt that they 
had no other course. As long as possible the Government 
had remained neutral on the University problem, but the 
point was reached where neutrality had to be abandoned 
as a solution was indispensable to the conduct of business. 
M. Theunis afterwards accepted the invitation of the 
King to reconstitute the Cabinet. 

. * + * 

M. Stambulisky, the head of the overthrown Agrarian 
Government in Bulgaria, was killed on Thursday, June 
14th, in a fight with the troops of the new Government. 
He was at his native village, Slavovitza, when he learned 
of the seriousness of the revolution—which he had 
first believed was confined to isolated places. He then 
decided, as the special correspondent of the Times tells 
us, to take to the mountains in the hope of crossing the 
frontier. He started off accompanied by a large crowd of 
peasants, but these gradually left him, and at last only 
his brother and two peasants remained. Hoping, appa- 
rently, to rally his lukewarm supporters, he entered the 
village of Golak, which is quite near Slavovitza. Although 
he was disguised as a wood merchant he was recognized 
by the Mayor, who arrested him. When seized, M. 
Stambulisky broke down, saying, “‘ You betray me in 
the way Judas betrayed our Lord”; and when the 
peasants offered him food he refused, saying, “ You give 
me poison.” 

* . * * 

M. Stambulisky was allowed to send a telegram to the 
new Prime Minister, M. Zankoff, in which he said: “I 
surrender myself. I have read your declaration. Good 
luck to your Government. . . . You may be quite sure 
that I shall not make any opposition.” After being handed 
over to the Government troops he begged to be allowed 
to return to Slavovitza in order to collect some things 
he wanted at his house. Permission was given and he 
was conveyed in a motor-car strongly guarded by troops. 
On the way, however, a group of his personal friends 
attacked the escort and rescued him. The rescue created 
tremendous excitement and the Minister of War tele- 
graphed reprimanding the commander of the troops and 
ordering him to recapture M. Stambulisky. The troops 
soon overtook M. Stambulisky, and the group defending 
him was attacked from all sides. In the course of the 
fight—such is the oflicial explanation—-M. Stambulisky 
was killed. 

* a ~ * 

It was a tragic end from more than one point of view. 
M. Stambulisky was a real patriot and managed the foreign 
policy of Bulgaria with purpose and consistency. There 
was no more popular figure in Bulgaria when it was 
discovered, towards the end of the Great War that, in 
his courageous opposition to the pro-German policy of 
the King and M. Radoslavoff, he had been a true prophet. 
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He might have achieved almost anything if he had been 
tolerant of his opponents, but he was not. He thought 
that the tremendous support of the peasantry, who, as a 
result of the crash at the end of the War had at last come 
into their own, was enough to carry him through. He 
ignored the bourgeois classes, except in their capacity as 
taxpayers, and the penalty he has paid is one more proof 
that a Government to be stable must recognize that a 
nation is composed of many and various elements. 
* * * ~ 

We greatly regret to record another very serious 
eruption of Mount Etna. Although there seems to have 
been no loss of life, the damage done to the neighbouring 
Sicilian villages is very great, and it is said that over 
20,000 persons are homeless. For some months Etna 
had been in a state of suppressed activity, and about 
1 o'clock last Saturday morning there were loud explo- 
sions accompanied by severe earthquake shocks. The 
Rome correspondent of the Times says that four new 
fissures appeared on the north-east side of the mountain. 
Lava at once began to flow. Three villages were quickiy 
engulfed and much of the richest vine country has 
disappeared. 

* * * * 

On Thursday we cannot say for certain whether the 
eruption is abating or increasing, but we fear that the 
disaster may equal that of 1911. The showers of cinders 
and stones are carried for many miles, and the terrifying 
explosions continue under a sky which is black by day 
and red by night. The peasants and vine-growers, who 
have become accustomed by long familiarity to display 
a certain phlegm in the mighty presence of Etna, are with 
difficulty persuaded to leave their homes. By Thursday 
morning the lava stream had reached a width of over 
a mile with a depth of thirty feet. The town of Lingua- 
glossa is surrounded. The King of Italy has gone to the 
scene of the disaster, and the organizations which spring 
to life in Italy when there are eruptions and earthquakes 
are hastily collecting relief funds. 

ad * * * 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, June 14th, 
Lord Winterton made an able defence of the Viceroy’s 
action in overruling the will of the Legislative Assembly 
in India. This course was taken by Lord Reading with 
regard to the salt tax. The Legislative Assembly 
objected to the tax being doubled. Much criticism was 
directed against the Viceroy by the Labour Members. 
Mr. Trevelyan criticized his action, not on account of 
the tax itself, which he admitted might be wise, but on 
account of the internal consequences of the Viceroy’s 
use of his prerogative. He thought that it should be 
used only in the gravest circumstances. Lord Winterton 
replied that the circumstances, if not of the gravest, were 
exceedingly important and that the deficit in the Budget 
must be made up. He showed what a valuable and 
convenient: source of revenue the salt tax is. Indeed, 
a large part of the criticism seems to have been based 
upon imperfect knowledge. 

* - * * 

In the House of Commons on Friday, June 15th, there 
was a keen debate on the Legitimacy Bill as amended 
in Committee. The Bill provides for the legitimation 
of children born out of wedlock on the subsequent marriage 
of the parents. In Committee a clause which prevented 
the legitimation of a child where the father or the mother 
was married to someone else at the time of the birth was 
struck out. On Friday, June 15th, a strong attempt 
was made to reinsert this clause. Ultimately, upon the 


advice of the Solicitor-General, who said that endless 
confusion would be caused by its absence, it was re- 
inserted, As regards the general purpose of the Bill we 





i 
are heartily in favour of it. The argument that the 
marriage tie is being weakened seems to us quite mis. 
guided. Surely the Bill rather exalts marriage and puts 
a premium upon it. To refuse legitimacy to children 
born out of wedlock when their parents ultimately marry 
has always seemed to us barbaric, and we hope that the 
Bill will soon become law. It was read a third time, 
* * * * 


In the House of Commons on Monday important 
concessions were announced by Sir William Joynsop. 
Hicks with regard to the new assessments on house 
property. They were received with general satisfactioy 
and an appreciation of their practical qualities,  [p¢. 
dentally, Sir William undertook—and we are glad t 
place this unprecedented promise on record and to add 
that it has been fulfilled—that the concessions should }y 
explained to the public in language that everybody 
could understand. The chief concessions may be thi 
summarized. When-an assessment is not made before 
July Ist, 1923, notice of appeal may be given up to the 
end of the year. A statutory right is to belong to any 
appellant to be represented by any agent he pleases— 
even his wife. There is also to be a statutory right to 
reduction of assessments if during the period of five years 
the house goes down in value. As regards repairs, the 
Government will allow a quarter of the annual value 
on all houses up to the value of £40 instead of up te 
the value of £20, one-fifth on houses valued between 
£40 and £100, and one-sixth on houses above £100, 
Moreover, an owner who can prove that repairs cost him 
more than these allowances will have the right to appeal. 

* * * * 


The new rates of Inhabited House Duty will be; 
Under £30 a year exempted ; between £30 and £60, 3d.; 
between £60 and £90, 6d.; and above £90, 9d. Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks also stated that instructions 
had been sent out that the exceptional prices which men 
paid for house property after the War are not to be 
taken as a criterion of value. The rule will be that 
the house of an owner-occupier shall be valued according 
to the rack rent of similar houses in the neighbourhood. 
As for the allegation that inspectors have simply added 
a percentage of 20, 30 or 40 to the last assessment, he 
said that in cases where this had been done the assess- 
ment would be at once corrected on proof being given. 
The net financial cost of these concessions is estimated 
at £1,500,000. The agitation against the new assess 
ments, which was in many respects justified, has thus 
scored a handsome success. No good citizen wants to 
avoid his share of taxation, but he has a right to know 
exactly how and why he is taxed and this right is now 
secured to him. The passage of the Finance Bill through 
Committee was no doubt helped by these concessions, 
and it passed that stage on Tuesday. 

* aK * * 


At the end of the debate on the Finance Bill in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday night a clause ws 
added to the Bill which will do away with the last 
remnant of Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme in the so-called 
People’s Budget of 1909 for the taxation of site values. 
The voices of that great controversy are now hushed, 
let us hope for ever. Mr. Lloyd George was, as he 
told the world, going to solve the housing problem by 
putting an end to the landlords’ practice of ho.ding 
on to land that ought to be used for building in ordet 
to enjoy an unearned increment. The actual result of 
the application of Henry George’s principles was to deal 
a deadly blow to the building industry. Confidenct 
vanished. Mr. Lloyd George had overlooked the simple 
fact that the price of land was but a minute percentag? 
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of the total cost in every building operation. The 

taxes on site values cost more to collect than they 

prought in. In 1920, with general consent—even Mr. 

Lloyd George’s own rueful consent—they were abolished. 
* “ * ” 


The machinery by which landowners were required 
o supply particulars of every transaction when they sold 
ot let land remained, however, like a fly in amber—an 
interesting but expensive curiosity. The particulars 
were mostly useless as values continually fluctuated. 
Yoreover, a great deal of departmental work was entailed 
iw the classifications. Lawyers—greatly to their credit, 
1s they stood to be losers by the abolition of regulations 
which put much work into their hands—have long 
demanded the abolition of what was obsolete and un- 
yecessary. The land-taxers, of course, are wringing 
their hands as the last morsel of ground crumbles under 
their feet, but the vast majority of sensible people are 
ielighted that transactions in the transfer of land should 
be helped by a further simplification, 

ok * ~ * 


The Prime Minister was the principal guest at the 
anual dinner of the Rhodes Scholarship Trust in Oxford 
ast Saturday. In his speech he referred to the danger 
which our hard-built civilization runs of cracking, and 
aid that the whole world looked to the English-speaking 
peoples to save what was left. Four qualities he finds 
are characteristic of England and America. A respect 
for justice, a love of political freedom, a sense of demo- 
aacy which values a man for himself and not for his 
cireumstances, and finally a spiritual freedom. These 
qualities, he considered, fitted us, and in “us” he included 
America, to mend the world. Mr. Baldwin did not 
suggest that this would be an easy task. Indeed, he 
would scarcely have become Prime Minister if he thought 
so; he maintained only that, if it could be done at all, 
the English-speaking peoples must do it. 

* * a* * 


The war that has been declared on cancer reminds us 
of a stage that is familiar in the wars between nations. 
The half-hearted, the scattered, the ineffective conduct 
of a war gives place to a realization that something 
very serious must be done, and then there is a regular 
concentration of forces and the whole energy of men 
who have become thoroughly alarmed is put into the job. 
Much has already been done towards curing cancer in 
the early stages, as our contributor “ Crusader ”’ points 
out in an article which we publish this week, but the 
labours of the surgeon, the radiologist, the student of 
diet and the bio-chemist all need to be correlated. There 
is every reason not only to hope but to believe that the 
enemy will be vanquished when with the best weapons 
of science in our hands we advance to the great attack. 

* * * * 


It is so odious, however, to raise hopes that may not 
be gratified that it is a duty to insist that we must 
make sure that science really finds the best weapons for 
us to use. In the last few years cancer has been taking 
& much heavier toll of human life than ever before. 
We must know the reason for this before we can win, 
just as the soldier must understand his enemy before he 
tan hope to beat him. The Red Cross Campaign, on 
behalf of which we publish an advertisement this week, 
and the Cancer Hospital, which is the only hospital 
devoted exclusively to cancer, are deserving of ample 
and instant support. The Red Cross prepares the grand 
attack, and the hospital performs the double function 
of trying to find out the facts while it is curing large 
humbers of patients when the disease has been taken 
farly enough, 








We must congratulate the Palestine Exploration Fund 
on having arranged to excavate the probable site of the 
“ City of David ” on the hill of Ophel outside the present 
walls of Jerusalem, and the Daily Telegraph on its enter- 
prise in sharing the cost of the work and promising to 
distribute reports of the operations to the world’s Press 
free of charge. The Daily Telegraph’s co-operation with 
the British Museum in sending the late Mr. George Smith 
to Nineveh in 1873, to search for the tablets completing 
the Chaldean account of the Flood, is still remembered 
with gratitude, and its new undertaking is an even happier 
example of what a great newspaper may do to promote 
scientific research by arousing public interest in the 
subject. Professor R. A. S. Macalister, our leading 
Palestinian archacologist, is to conduct the excavations. 
Though he wisely refused, at the meeting of the Fund on 
Wednesday, to predict any sensational discoveries, 
such as the unearthing of David’s tomb, he made it clear 
that the careful exploration of this very ancient site, 
occupied long before the Hebrews entered Canaan, might 
throw much new light, not only on David’s city and its 
inhabitants, but also on the relations of Palestine, Egypt 
and Syria in the second millennium before the Christian 
era. 

* * * * 

The Morning Post of last Saturday published some 
information which we imagine was quite new to the 
public about the work of the Engineering Research 
Department of the Post Office. One of the inventions 
of the Department is an instrument which indicates 
the exact point at which any underground telegraph 
cable is in danger of breaking. By this means the 
collapse of any cable can be foreseen and prevented, 
and yet the instrument can perform its work of detection 
while the ordinary telegraph service is going on. Another 
example of the economy resulting from research work 
is that the original trunk lines between London and the 
North which weighed 600 lb. per mile have been replaced 
by wire weighing only 40 lb. per mile. Moreover, much 
better results are obtained by the lighter wire. The 
Morning Post says that the Post Office Research Depart- 
ment helped the Allies to an extraordinary extent in 
winning the War. The various devices produced by 
the Department were “ all-British’’ and our enemies 
could not imitate them. “So there’s something in the 
English after all.’”’ Research is one of the few things 
which truly prosper in a business Department of State- 
because men follow research like a mistress or an art. 


bal ” * x 


We intend to publish next week the first of two articles 
by Mr. H. W. Massingham, the well-known journalist, 
who was recently the editor of the Nation. The general 
title of Mr. Massingham’s articles will be “ The Other 
Side,” which implies that we want him to feel as free 
as possible to express opinions which normally will be 
opposed to our own. We do not pretend that this is 
virtuous on our part. In the first place it is a pleasure 
to give a hearing to so distinguished a writer and com- 
mentator on public events as Mr. Massingham, and in 
the second place it is good business, as our readers probably 
prefer to reach their conclusions on any given subject 
after considering both sides and not only one. Mr. 
Massingham’s article of next week will be a criticism of 
the Liberal Party under Mr. Asquith which, we dare say, 
will cause some surprise. 


* 2 * » 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101i; 
Thursday week, 101%; a year ago, 99%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 
REPARATIONS AND DEBTS. 
W* are very near disaster. If the French Govern- 
ment maintain and develop their present policy, 
there can be no settlement of the Economic or the 
Political Crisis in Europe. The world, like a ship with 
her steering-gear destroyed, will drift before the storm of 
hate and fear, and of revenge cherished like a religion, 
till all is lost. What aggravates so greatly the pains of 
our anxiety is that their cause is utterly unnecessary. 
We are almost as near safety as we are to disaster. A 
little sanity, a little courage, a little concern in man’s 
duty to his fellows, a little remembrance of the fact that 
those who try to exact the uttermost farthing and demand 
their pound of flesh at all costs never succeed, is all that 
is wanted to save us. Humanity is so closely knit that 
you cannot injure your neighbour without hurting your- 
self. But it is also so closely knit that you cannot help 
one part without helping the whole. To cure your 
neighbour is to cure yourself. The healing hand of time, 
the astonishing strength and toughness of society, the 
elasticity of men’s minds and bodies—in fine, the 
natural facility of recuperation implanted in all things 
human—have prepared the world for a rapid and complete 
reconstruction. All that is wanted is good will and 
credit, in the moral as well as in the material sphere. An 
honest faith in the future is enough to set the wheels 
moving, as we see by what is happening in Austria. 
There was war-stricken Europe at its worst. Yet pros- 
perity is returning because men have regained Faith, 
Hope, and the knowledge that Love and Charity still 
walk the earth. In sober truth, Europe is “ standing 
by ” to restart the vast machinery of trade and exchange, 
and so of civilization—material, moral, and intellectual. 
Only let the mandatory word be given and once more the 
vast cranks and axles will revolve in answer to the million 
impulses of mankind. In a year or two we should have 
cleared away the ruins of the War and forgotten it in a 
flood of prosperity and enterprise and discovery. But, 
alas, France persists in forbidding the world’s renewal 
of her youth and her happiness. France has only to 
snap a thread, or to speak a word, to break the spell 
which now binds Europe, in order to see mankind rise like 
a liberated giant and strike with his mighty hammer on 
the anvils of Industry and Commerce. 

What is it that keeps France from saying the creating 
word, the “ let there be light ” for which we all yearn ? 
The answer cannot but sound harsh, but since it is true 
it must be given. Yet at the same time none must forget 
what wrongs and what miseries France has endured. 
It is Fear, it is the inability to forget, it is the unwilling- 
ness to forgive. She cannot wash away the past, its 
tears and errors, to think only of the future. She will not 
learn that whether we like it or not, and whether in the 
abstract they deserve it or not, we have got to treat our 
enemies as beneficently as our friends. There is the 
curse. Till France can change her spirit, Europe cannot 
recover. So long as we do not treat our friends worse, 
they have no more right to complain than the workers 
in the vineyard. Here, indeed, is the greatest of all 
political and social lessons. There is of grace and mercy 
an inexhaustible store. It is infinite. It cannot be 
reduced by being drawn on. We receive that which we 
give. If we will give nothing, nothing can be ours. 
If France is afraid to forgive her enemies lest she should 
not keep the extreme rights to which she is nominally 
entitled, she will ruin us all and herself first. The Eternal 
Court of Equity forbids a cruel and pedantic exercise 


— 
she has got. But Power, as the reeling satyrs of world. 


politics who ruled at Potsdam before the War learned 
too late, and in such awful terms, is the great demoralizer 
the Prince of Ruin and of Pain. Those who, in effect, 
tell France that she has got the right to hunt ‘te 
foes to death, to avail herself of the opportunity of 
revenge, and to keep her foot on the neck of her 
enemy, are playing the Devil’s game. If they persist 
the word which would set the world free will never ws 
spoken. q 

France has it in her power to save us and herself, op to 
ban us and herself. Will she, even at the eleventh hour 
remember herself, and give us salvation? If, in t 
blindness, she refuses, she will call up unknown, and at 
the moment unknowable, forces of resistance in Germany, 
She will break the social atom and let loose elements of 
awful potency. These new forces will be almost wholly 
malign, like all things that come from the sense of despair, 
They will also be a thousand times more recklessly 
destructive than those which France is now setting in 
motion. There is a rapid crescendo in actions which 
violate the common sense of Justice and of Mercy. They 
will be those forces of madness and of moral eclipse of 
which the histories of Revolutions afford us such evil 
examples—forces which reduce men to the level of the 
beast in violence, but maintain men’s ingenuity and 
subtlety in the arts of destruction. 





But it is useless to speak only in general terms. In 
such a situation as the present we must be specific if we 
are to be of service. In a sense nothing is casicr than to 
save the world—provided that faith and good will are 
not wanting. An excellent method of securing that 
economic settlement which is the sine qua non of our 
relief is set forth in the letter in Tuesday's Times signed 
by two eminent English bankers, Mr. Walter Leaf and 
Sir Felix Schuster. In it they expound in full the admir- 
able resolution passed by the Congress held in Rome last 
March by the International Chamber of Commerce. Our 
readers may remember our call for the setting up of an 
International Commission and Clearing House for the 
joint settlement of Reparations and Debts. It is, in 
effect, such a scheme that the International Chamber of 
Commerce proposes in carefully thought out terms, and 
we advise all who want guidance on the problem of the 
hour to study very carefully the full text. The proposed 
plan will, we are convinced, obtain the general support 
of those who master its terms. 

The resolution ends with a declaration that the Inter- 

national Chamber of Commerce will stand by ready to 
lend the Governments of Europe every assistance that 
can be required. Here are the actual words, and with 
them we may fitly conclude. Once obtain an Economic 
settlement, and the political and moral settlement is bound 
to follow. 
“The International Chamber of Commerce believes that a general 
economic conference of the nations interested for the final adjust- 
ment of these problems is essential and inevitable. This Chamber 
fully recognizes that it would be inopportune now to propose any 
suggestions for the settlement of the present situation which exists 
between the Allied nations and Germany. Yet, believing that at 
the proper time Governments may wish to avail themselves of the 
practical experience of the business men of the several countries, 
this Chamber agrees to hold itself in readiness to render to the 
interested nations such assistance as may be desired. Meanwhile, 
the International Chamber of Commerce will undertake to promote 
among the business men, on whose behalf it speaks, continued 
careful study of all the elements in the international financial 
problems here reviewed, and it urges upon its members, as well a3 
the Governments, the serious consideration of the suggestions here 
with respectfully offered. Therefore be it resolved that the Council 
be and hereby is instructed to appoint such committees and to take 
such action as may be necessary to make effective the purposes 
herein set forth.” 





of legal rights. Power she has no doubt got, or fancies 


J. St. Loe STRACHEY. 
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COLONEL HOUSE ON EUROPE. 


We have had the good fortune to have placed at our disposal 
rv of an article which has just been written by Colonel 
‘the new number of that admirable American year 

‘an Affairs. The article deals with the condition of Europe 
Dac ee satare relations of the Old and New Worlds. Our 
reader will hardly need to be told of Colonel House’s qualifications 
for writing on such a subject. For many years he has been a 
moving spirit in the councils of the Democratic Party in America, 
and yet his face has always been turned not so much to his own 
party as to the interests of all mankind. He has travelled so 
yidely and has studied so many nations at first hand that it has 
become impossible for him, as we are glad to know, to conceive 
of the affairs of any one nation as an isolated problem. It follows 
that he regards the entry of the United States into the conduct 
of European problems as only a matter of time. In his belief 
it is inevitable. From 1914 to 1916 Colonel House was the 
sersonal representative of President Wilson in dealing with the 
various European Governments. When America joined in the 
War he became the American representative in the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles. He represented America at the 
making of the Armistice. He was a Peace Commissioner at Paris 
shile the Treaty of Versailles was being framed, and with his 
own hands he drew up a large part of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations.—Ep. Spectator. } 


summa 
House for t 


YOLONEL HOUSE begins his article by tracing 
( the steps by which America, long before the 
Great War, was shaking off the ancient dread of 


“entangling alliances ” and shaping a new course towards 
what is often called her “‘ manifest destiny.” It was not 
that America wanted to busy herself with matters which 
and anxiety. It was rather that events forbade her 
to avoid new commitments, though it is still possible, 
of course, to distinguish between those who accept 
each new responsibility with a rueful countenance and 
those (like Roosevelt and, one may fairly add, Colonel 
House himself) who glory in the performance of what is 
regarded as a plain duty. The first important step was 
taken when Dewey won his spectacular victory in 
Manila Bay. 
defeated a European Power but took over her responsi- 
bilities. The primary cause of that great change was 
the contiguity to America of the mismanaged island of 
Cuba. But Roosevelt went much further of his own 
free will when he became mediator between Russia and 
Japan, when he took part in the Algeciras Conference, 
and when he sent the American Fleet round the world. 
Finally, the result of the Great War confirmed the new 
policy upon which there is now no possibility of going back. 

Colone! House reflects that it might have been possible 
for America to remain detached even now if Russia had 
not suffered disintegration. For in 
and France together could have dominated continental 
Europe and a great part of Asia. As it is, the importance 
and the responsibility of America have become vastly 
increased. Colonel House asserts, therefore, that even 
if Americans are unwilling to accept fresh obligations 
“we must face the facts as we find them, not as we 
wish them.” 


“In this Year of Our Lord, 1928, we can no more ignore other 
nations than one ward in a city can ignore other wards of that same 
community. The first ward may say that the second ward is 
insanitary, and deserves the cholera and typhus which has come 
to it, and that it will do nothing to help. But when cholera and 
typhus spread into the first ward, then it must in self-protection 
lend its aid. That is the position of the United States to-day.” 


Colonel House, however, complains that the present 
American Government is resisting the inevitable to 
the last possible moment. He holds that in doing so 








it is acting not in accordance with the instinctive wishes 
of the American people but in a manner which the mere 
accidents of politics have made possible and plausible. 
“When President Wilson,” he ‘returned home 
from Paris with the Treaty of Versailles, perhaps 80 per 
cent. of our people were heartily in favour of the League 
of Nations in some form. A wealth of evidence supports 
this statement.’’ Space forbids the quotation of the 
evidence which Colonel House produces, but it is certainly 


says, 





were bound to involve her in much trouble, expense | 


In the war with Spain, America not only | 


impressive. The deflection of popular opinion from its 
real or original purpose was caused in the first place by 
the stubbornness of President Wilson. After he had lost 
his majority in both Houses of Congress he still acted 
as though he had all his former strength ; he held rigidly 
on his way, refusing all concessions on details. The 
Senate, however, had the power to compel the President 
to yield or to lose the Treaty, and in this tug-of-war 
the Senate won. Colonel House’s comment is: “ As far 
as his approach to the Senate was concerned, in my 
judgment, the President’s purpose was impeccable but 
his manner unfortunate.” 

When the League of Nations had thus become the 
football of politics it was kicked hither and thither; 
the public mind became confused, and all sense of 
justice and proportion was lost. 


“So easily does misunderstanding and prejudice grow that 
although the League is but an infant a few years old, already two 
phantom Leagues, figments of the imagination, have been created, 
the one submerging nationalities and dominating them as a super- 
state, the other a spineless, ineffectual society which fuils to inter- 
vene when necessary and refuses to do the impossible. Meanwhile, 
the real Association of fifty-two nations is functioning at Geneva, 
moulding public opinion toward the ways of peace and striking 
at the heart of social and hygienic evils which have become a menace 
to the general welfare.” 


In a passage remarkable for its feeling and its high 
ethical aim Colonel House goes on to celebrate the gradual 
} movement of civilized men towards overcoming the old 
principle that might is right :— 


‘It is no longer possible to kill the individual man and appro- 
priate his property without being liable to immediate and drastic 
punishment. It is this intra-State code of laws and morals that 
the League of Nations is seeking to apply to the international 
| situation. If law and order are good within States, there can be no 
| reason why they should not be good between States. Nations were 
| driven to adopt restrictive and restraining laws in order that their 
|} people might live and enjoy the benefits of industry, and the Great 
| War has forced them for the same reasons to band together for 
mutual help and preservation. If this is not done we must perish, 
| and, necessity being the mother of invention, we shall find the way. 
| If the Covenant is weak in places it must be strengthened as time 
| goes on and as the exigencies of the occasion demand, but it must 
| never cease to function if civilization is to advance and not 
| disappear. Had Governor Cox been elected President in 1920 
| the French would not be in the Ruhr in 1923, and enlightened Ger- 
mans are now beginning to realize this. Witha President committed 
to a policy of keeping our hands on the plough until the furrow 





had been run, we could have been as powerful in winning the peace 
5S 


| 
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that case Russia | 


| 


| 








as we were in winning the war. The League of Nations has done 
its best towards stabilizing Europe, and could have succeeded 
plus our help; and that we refused. In consequence, our moral 
prestige has fallen throughout the world.” 

Returning to the tactics of President Wilson, Colonel 
House remarks that though it was unfortunate that the 
President did not conciliate the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, it was equally unfortunate that the 
Republicans ‘ did not take a broader and more patriotic 
view of the situation.” 

Up to this point Colonel House may possibly provoke 
the criticism that he is dealing with splendid generalities, 
but in the latter part of his article he shows that he is all 
the time the practical man of affairs. He comes to the 
hard facts of the situation and expresses his strong belief 
that the real motive of French policy against Germany 
is fear :— 

“There is but one solution and that is to guarantee France, 
and accompany the guarantee by a demand that a just sum shall 
be fixed for reparations, a sum which Germany can pay. Clemen- 
ceau, Wilson and George agreed upon the sensible and the reasonable 
plan to accomplish this result, and the Anglo-French and the 
Franco-American Treaties were formulated and signed. The 
mere existence of a treaty of guarantee would in itself be sufficient 
to keep Germany from embarking on another adventure like that 
of 1914; Great Britain and the United States would never be called 
upon to fulfil their guarantees. Had the Senate ratified both 
Treaties placed before it, with the League of Nations in force to 
modify and adjust unfair provisions of the Versailles Treaty, 
a different world might exist to-day. The United States, after having 
risen to heights of courage and idealism in its entry and prosecution 
of the war, has gone to the other extreme in the making of peace. 
For taking this course history will probably be even less sparing 
of us than our present-day critics.” 

Colonel House thinks, that a deal 
might be done to allay French fears if the principle of a 
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demilitarized zone in the Rhineland, which is provided 
for in the Treaty, were not only made a reality but were 
expanded. He is in no doubt that if the dread which 
seizes Frenchmen at the heart were removed they would 
be reasonable about reparations. 

This summary shall end with Colonel House’s con- 
cluding words, because it could not end better :— 


‘* The courage and selflessness which were the compelling influences 
that brought us into the war are but latent, and will leap forth 
under proper leadership. After 1917-18 Europe will scarcely make 
the mistake of thinking that we are as timid and selfish as our present 
attitude would indicate. Our people, native and foreign-born, 
cherish the belief that this Republic was created to become an 
instrument for the betterment of man, and not merely a pleasant 
and safe abiding place.” 


THE BULGARIAN UPHEAVAL. 


FY\HERE are Macedonian Slavs and Macedonian 

Slavs. Some of them are happily content to 
cultivate their gardens, others take a very ardent 
interest in politics. Generally speaking, this is not a 
matter of fine shades. Most of them are frankly bored 
by the thirty-five competing parties in the last Yugo- 
slav Elections and by the eleven parties which not 
long ago were sitting in Bulgaria’s Sobranje. What the 
average Macedonian politician wants is to be recognized 
as Yugoslav or Bulgar, and to have Macedonia incor- 
porated in one of these States. We would scarcely 
expect him, in his enthusiastic campaign, to prove to 
his wavering countrymen by head measurements or 
other scientific methods that they by origin belong to 
his race more than to the other. He uses arguments 
which in the Balkans are more honoured, and so all- 
embracing is his zeal that he will even convert the 
dead by the effective process of altering into vitch or 
off, as the case may be, the endings of their surnames 
on the gravestones. 

The number of Macedonian politicians who wish for 
an autonomous Macedonia is minute, though they will 
talk to you with feeling of Philip, and of Alexander, 
and of the Macedonian Autonomist party. The ultimate 
aim of this party is for annexation to a neighbouring 
State; and those writers who say that an autonomous 
Macedonia is the sole solution for this ancient problem 
are making a fundamental mistake. Now, whereas 
since the European War the Yugoslavs have acquired 
the larger part of Macedonia, it follows that the chief 
discontents are those who proclaim themselves Mace- 
donian Bulgars. I say proclaim themselves because a 
quarter, or even a third, of all the Macedonian Slavs 
have no idea whether it is more Bulgarian or more 
Yugoslav blood which flows in their veins. For cen- 
turies this Orthodox population lived obscurely under 
the Turk, being very little noticed by the Slavs outside 
their province. But, after all, if a man wishes to be 
a Bulgar, that is a good reason why he should be one. 
And a good many Macedonian Bulgars since the War 
have been complaining of the way in which their native 
province is administered by the Yugoslavs. It would 
be foolish to assert that the Yugoslavs have done no 
wrong in their government of this difficult country, but 
if a flock of Yugoslav angels had descended upon it 
the adherents of Bulgaria would have made long lists of 
their iniquities, which lists would now be in the archives 
of the League of Nations. It is perfectly true that 
while the Yugoslavs have, in many parts of Macedonia, 
taken into their service the identical men who acted as 
schoolmasters or priests under the Bulgars during the 
War, yet they have expelled a number who during the 
War were guilty of atrocities or who since then have 
not been able to refrain from agitation. You may 
think that in part of their agitation they are justified ; 
perhaps their most frequent demand is for Bulgarian 


schools. But, now they have migrated to Bulgaria, the 
existence of Bulgarian schools has by no means pacified 
them. Fora long time, under Stambulisky’s régime, these 
Macedonian Bulgars practically annexed the south-west 
of the country, so that a traveller to Gorna Djumaia or 
Nevrokop could only proceed on his way at their good 
pleasure. At Kustendil, that picturesque place in the 
west, the émigrés were for a few days masters of the 
town; between there and Sofia they ambushed and 
killed the Minister of War, and in the Sofia Opera House 
they threw a bomb into Stambulisky’s box, which luckily 
he saw in transit. Thus they showed that they did not 
like Stambulisky ; and the reason was that this burly 
leader of the Agrarians had made up his mind to come 
to an understanding with the Yugoslavs. There had 
been a conference at Nish, in Southern Serbia, at which 
it was arranged that the two Governments should help 
each other in the work of suppressing the Komitadjis, 
“Give us Bulgarian schools in Macedonia,” say the 
Komitadjis, “and we will be content.” The truth, 
however, is that many of them did not learn a useful 
occupation, even if they went to school, so that they 
have adopted the pleasant Komitadji life, with plenty 
of fresh mountain air, with food and sometimes board 
provided by a more or less reluctant farmer, and with 
a very occasional fight against armed men. The plums 
of the profession do not include nowadays that annual 
two months in Paris which a famous leader twenty 
years ago maintained was necessary for his health: 
but still, as professions go in the Balkans, this one is 
worth considering. Those who practise it, and who 
pass backwards and forwards over the frontier, cannot 
be expected to applaud the efforts of a statesman who 
takes the long view that friendship must and will be 
brought about between these two Slav peoples. The 
Serb, now merged in Yugoslavia, as Piedmont is merged 
in Italy, is willing to forgive, if not forget, what he 
has endured at the hands of his brother. In Skoplie, 
for instance, about a hundred men were denounced by 
their fellow-citizens for having fired from houses at 
the Serbian troops when they had to retreat at the 
end of 1915 over the Albanian mountains; but in 
default of proof only five or six men were sentenced to 
a few years’ imprisonment. Among the Bulgars the 
same spirit is not wanting: one of the most impressive 
sights at Vidin, on the Danube, is the monument in 
celebration of the victories of 1885; it takes the form 
of a prostrate soldier mourning that he took part in a 
fratricidal war. 


We are officially informed by the new Bulgarian 
Government that the Macedonians had no share in the 
destruction of Stambulisky. It is true enough that 
among the Macedonian refugees in Bulgaria are included 
many who fied thirty years ago from the Turks and 
now in their prosperity have as little hankering for the 
crudities of Macedonia as the non-Zionist Jews have for 
Palestine. A great many other Macedonians in more 
recent years have come to Bulgaria—in the hope 0! 
securing for themselves a pleasant future, sometimes in 
the hope of escaping the punishment for an atrocious 
past—and frequently they have fared so well in Bulgaria 
that, although their names still figure in the list of 
refugees, they have no thought of going back und very 
little thought for political intrigue. Yet there are som 
who keep the flame alight, who keep on crying that the 
sacred mission of the Bulgars is to liberate the Mace- 
donians. We will not deny that some of them ar 
patriots, even if, through force of adverse circumstances, 
they are professional patriots. But, being destitute o 
a far vision, they are a calamity. In this new Govern 





ment they are, of course, not openly represented. Will 
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that its aim is not to liberate Macedonia, but Bulgaria ; 
and it is a fact that various other categories were kept 
in chains by Stambulisky. The bourgeois, who naturally 
sre a small fraction of the people, were obliged to bear 
nearly the whole financial burden of the State ; while 
gecial measures were taken against particular profes- 
ons, such as the lawyers, who were forbidden to practise 
if they became deputies. The army, which had usually 
heen neutral in politics, found itself in a similar position 
to the Serbian army under the baneful Milan; with the 
detested Topaldjikoff as Chief of Staff, those officers 
were persecuted who did not display their sympathy with 
stambulisky. ‘Thus hundreds of officers were cashiered, 
with the result that a Military League was formed ; and 
it is doubtful whether this league or the civilian Govern- 
ment is now the paramount authority. 

Stambulisky’s internal policy was such that the new 
Government can easily improve upon it. His harshness, 
sometimes veiled in grimly humorous edicts, was directed 
against the non-Agrarian and often directed through 
feeble agents. His prefect, for instance, in Philippopolis, 
the second largest town in the country, was—for lack of 
other educated followers—a charming but harmful young 
man of about nineteen. The last Cabinet consisted of 
subordinates, the chief Agrarian after Stambulisky 
having gone as Minister to Prague. And from there, 
with an Agrarian Premier to listen at any rate to his 
hopes, and with the Czechs, the leading Slav nation, 
irritated at the possible collapse of the good relations 
that were being formed between Serbs and Bulgars, 
the energetic and very capable Daskaloff—called by 
the British in Sofia ‘“‘ the little Trotsky ”—may yet be 
able to raise in Bulgaria the banner of Agrarian revolt. 
It is true that the peasants for a long time turned a 
deaf ear to Stambulisky. But having tasted the sweets 
of power, will they make no resistance to the old gang ? 
We use the words “old gang,” although the actual 
members of the Cabinet are persons with no awkward past. 
Will they—and they are clever—reconcile the peasants ? 
The external problem which faces them is one that will 
require all their shrewdness. On the other side of the 
Adriatic it is probably a fact that Signor Mussolini 
regards them with benevolence, for the bogy of an 
eventual Southern Slav Federation recedes rather into 
the background. A Croatian paper of the more sensa- 
tional sort has been saying that Dr. Nintchitch, the 
Yugoslav Minister of Foreign Affairs, charges the Italian 
Government with having given financial support to the 
Bulgarian revolution, to the Macedonians and to the dis- 
contented Albanians. Now, Dr. Nintchitch is a very 
cautious gentleman, and if we are wise enough to follow 
his example we will for the moment only say that in 
Trieste and Fiume there have been considerable pur- 
chases of Bulgarian and sales of Yugoslav currency. 
And what is certain is that in the countries of the Little 
Entente there will be a good deal of suspicion, since 
a Government, animated as it may be by altruistic 
motives, succeeds to one that was working so zealously 
to shoulder its obligations and receive the approval of 
its neighbours and the Great Powers. Perhaps the 
blessing which the sinister Radoslavoff has from Berlin 
given to the new Government was unsolicited and 
undesired; perhaps Dr. Zankoff, the Premier, is not so 
great a friend as he is said to be of General Protogeroff, 
Whom I found last year in Albania engaged in organizing 
trouble for the Yugoslavs; perhaps this new Government 
will be able to restrain its fiery Macedonian supporters ; 
perhaps it will be wise enough to adopt Stambulisky’s 
foreign policy, We shall see if it can steer past all these 
Tocks, Henry BaAeERveIN, 
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er sash: he independent of them? It tells us 
the THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST CANCER. 


T this hour cancer is advancing against us, in terms 
of the death-rate ; yet, despite its present success 
against his body, it will not much longer advance against 
‘man’s unconquerable mind,” wherein its defeat is now 
being prepared. Very briefly, in an epitomized con- 
spectus, the lines of our advance may be indicated, 
omitting the special subject of preventible cancer due 
to tar, paraflin, tobacco and other chronic irritants. 

The surgeons have never relaxed in their unequal, 
because unaided, fight against cancer. Year by year, 
ever since the time of Lister himself, they have improved 
their technique, studying especially the disposition of 
the enemy and following it wherever found. The 
statistics of surgical success steadily improve. In this 
country we have never yet begun to give surgery a fair 
chance, because we have neglected our duty of warning 
ourselves betimes, and thus the surgeon is, for the most 
part, called in too late. In the United States, great 
progress has been obtained by the educative efforts of 
the American Society for the Control of Cancer. Seventeen 
years ago I tried to initiate such an effort in this country, 
but the idea that the doctor should be, as he calls himself, 
a teacher, was not ;then'acceptable. Last November, how- 
ever, being in Boston during “‘ Cancer Week,” I had the 
opportunity of learning at first hand how well this work 
is being done, at last, over there. We must do likewise, 
Mr. C, P. Childe, F.R.C.S., of Portsmouth, whose authori 
tative pen wrote the volume, The Control of a Scourge, in 
Messrs. Methuen’s New Library of Medicine in 1906, is 
to be the President of the British Medical Association 
at its meeting in Portsmouth next month, and I hope 
that he may return to the subject, for which public opinion 
is now so tardily prepared. 

The radiologists are making positive and valuable 
advances against cancer. Whether working with radium, 
or by means of the Réntgen rays, the radiologists have a 
weapon of which the full possibilities have only very 
lately begun to be realized. The latest report of the 
Radium Institute, which we owe to the initiative of King 
Edward, indicates very real progress even against the 
most malignant types of malignant disease. These 
results synchronize with those now being obtained in 
many places by the more exact, thorough and skilful use 
of the Réntgen rays, chiefly under the stimulus of the 
workers at Erlangen, in Bavaria. So important are these 
results that I here restate, with the 
general proposition which, during the past two years, I 
have believed to be warranted: that henceforth the 
radiologist should be regarded as the strictly co-equal 
colleague of the surgeon in the treatment, from the first, 
of every case of malignant disease. Hitherto the surgeons 
have been practically in sole possession of this field, but 
hereafter they must accept the entirely equal authority 
The surgeon who resents this propo- 


added assurance, 


of the radiologist. 
sition will ere long find himself in an untenable and 
gravely invidious position. It is immensely important 
that the public fear of operation, causing many to refrain 
from asking advice until it is too late, should be modified 
by the proposition above laid down, which means that 
the fear of operation as absolutely inevitable in every 
case where malignant disease is diagnosed may he 
modified by the possibilities of radiation. 

The statisticians have begun to survey the whole range 
of malignant disease throughout our species and even in 
some of the forms of animal life from which much may be 
learnt bearing upon our own problem. But nothing like 
a really adequate statistical inquiry has yet been made. 
We need not only a static but also a kinetic or moving 
picture of the facts. The great increase of cancer during 
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the present century is not uniform in all countries and 
classes. The distribution of the disease shows most 
striking features. We must correlate all the data; we 
must note the relations between the movements of the 
disease and changes in national practice—dietetic practice 
not least ; and thus we may hope to obtain indications 
of the most hopeful lines for experimental] research in the 
laboratories. It is absolutely essential, as 1 have insisted 
for years, that this inquiry shall be international. The 
League of Nations should preside over the inquiry, and 
perchance national frontiers, instead of being a curse to 
mankind, as usually hitherto, may be of service as defining 
large demographic and racial experiments—on types and 
changes of diet especially—which may give us a priceless 
clue. 

The experimental biologists are beginning an advance 
of great importance. They are studying, in isolated but 
surviving tissues, including malignant growths themselves, 
the conditions of growth and of the changes in type which 
occur in living cells as they multiply. The remarkable 
discoveries made in France in recent years have been 
confirmed and extended in London by the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund; and now we know that growth 
of a malignant, because uncontrolled, type is liable to 
occur in certain tissues if and when they are freed from 
the normal control of other tissues in their neighbourhood. 
This remarkable inquiry cannot be properly dealt with in 
a line or two; but I will not leave it without remarking 
that the social organism is also liable to become the 
victim of malignant growths, where the mutual control 
and balance of its parts is abrogated by the knaves and 
fools who give the lovely name of liberty to malignant 
licence. 

The bio-chemists are learning how to construct specific 
drugs, which will “ fix” and kill one kind of cell—for 
instance, the parasite of sleeping sickness or syphilis— 
and not another. This principle of chemo-therapy must, 
sooner or later, yield specific remedies against the malig- 
nant cell. 

Such, set forth within these strait limits, are the 
leading lines along which, if we will put money in its place, 
which is the service of life, and if we work together, as the 
new campaign would have us do, we shall most speedily 


vindicate Wordsworth’s immortal line. 
CRUSADER. 


THE HEART OF THE PEASANT, — 
SICILIAN VERSION, 
[ was raining so heavily that I stepped into the farm 
for shelter. The old man himself invited me into 

his one and only living-room, where I accepted a seat 
beside him on a home-made bench, hacked out of a tree- 
trunk. Being very wealthy he can afford a brick-built 
room, with a tiled roof instead of a straw thatch; but the 
floor was soil, pattered hard by many generations of bare 
feet. In one corner a bed was rolled up for the day, on 
the walls hung a few sieves—the only other furniture 
of the room was a cluster of damp fowls and an intrusive 
pig. The women of the family were anxious I should take 
the seat of honour, a battered and risky-looking chair, 
which I declined, and remained sitting by old Costanzo 
on his bench near the fire. His son-in-law, “ Brinkie,”’ 
sat on the other side, languidly snipping at his beard with 
a big pair of scissors, the circle of grey tufts round his 
stool testifying to the length of time since he had last 
shaved. 

* Peppino not at home ?” 

*“* Peppino is off to Rome. He has joined the Fascisti.”’ 

“ Better have minded his ploughing and_hocing,”’ 
mumbled the old man, “ Fascismo only leads to much 





| 





<< 


fighting. Last night, in the ‘ pacse,’ they were fightin, 
in the streets; there were ‘ bastonati’ and the Sindaco 
got a blow on the head that swelled his face so badl 
he had to go to bed and call the doctor. Better set ts 
work to trap all these brigands and thieves that are 
about. Castor-oil won’t cure thieves! Shoot them down 
or put them in prison for thirty years! What we want 
is to work in peace, and not have our beasts stolen 0 
be shot at and robbed, like Ciccio last year coming hens 
from the fair with money in his pocket.” 

“* Sicuro,” said Brinkie, with a snap of his SCissors 
“only last week at Broemi, on the edge of the forest 
they had ten beasts stolen, all fine oxen; and Simone 
Salva lost his young mule. One has to be up all night 
on the watch.” 

Some dirty little children, their bare feet dripping with 
black mud, insinuated themselves into the group round 
the fire and stared, wide-eyed, at the foreigner. 

I tried to give the conversation a political turn to fing 
out if either Costanzo or his son-in-law had any views 
on the subject, but patriotism to them was a dead letter: 
only in so far as things affected them personally did they 
have any feelings. We always got round to the brigands 
again and how honest folk lost their property and thei 
hard-earned soldi by these robbers. Considering that 
old Costanzo was not altogether impeccable himself op 
the question of “ mine and thine,” his virtuous indigna- 
tion was perhaps somewhat beside the mark. Just then 
another of the old man’s many sons came in, and, unrolling 
a variety of dirty woollen shawls from about his head and 
shoulders, observed that it was damp work cutting 
mistletoe for the oxen to eat in such weather. We agreed 
and made room for him near the fire. 

“IT am asking your father, Ciccio, what he thinks of 
Signor Mussolini!” 

““My father! He doesn’t think of anything at all 
except ploughing and hoeing, hoeing and ploughing. Its 
we, the young men, and the men of the towns and cities, 
who are thinking and working for the New Italy.” 
Ciccio’s intelligent dark eyes lit up with fire and energy, 
“And Mussolini is the man to lead us! Paradiso di 
Dio! He is great! He is stupendous! What will 
and determination! When he strikes it is without 
mercy. He will soon sweep out all these parasites of 
public offices, these self-seekers only thinking of what 
they can make for themselves. Italy was being torn to 
pieces and ruined by conflicting party interests, but 
now we have got a strong Government and a strong 
leader instead of a see-saw of weak and flabby ones. 
Benito Mussolini is putting fresh life and hope into the 
country. He is doing a great thing, too, in trying to 
encourage private enterprise in the place of State 
monopolies.”’ 

Costanzo’s cunning old eyes regarded his son furtively 

‘** Not a soldo of my money goes inte any company 
to be stolen.” 

** You see,” said Ciccio, “‘ my father will never put his 
money out at interest. He locks it up in a box, and 
won't trust even the banks.” 

** Perhaps he is right, Ciccio.” 

Seeing the rain had stopped, I got up to go, and Ciccio 
volunteered to accompany me to the gate 

** It is the old who keep us back,” he burst out. “ Take 
Sicily only—look at her vast resources of wealth all 
undeveloped for want of enterprise and money to work 
them, because the older men, like my father, who have 
all the money are afraid to venture it.” 

“Of course the basis of all commerce must be mutual 
trust and honesty. If your Mussolini can make people 
honest he will go a long way towards reviving trade and 
prosperity.” 
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eE 
“gi, si. I understand. Cu tempu, cu tempu. Give | America, and slightly more than to the whole continent of Asia. 
; aid we shall do better.” Spellbinders should not be permitted to persuade us not to enter 
ys time anc é Rete ; into a trade agreement with Canada which would be mutually 
ways parted. Ciccio wished me buon | beneficial.” 


Here our 
‘no and sped up the hill in search of a possible 


rabbit, and I walked on, wondering if the beloved leader 
had power to change the leopard’s spots. 
MarcGaret HuGuHEs. 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


By EveLYN WRENCH. 


HE Times contained a significant cable message 
from its Toronto correspondent on June 16th in 
which that authority described the change that has 
recently taken place in the attitude of Canadian manu- 
facturers towards fiscal problems. At the meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association last week the 
general sentiment appeared to be in favour of increased 
Protection, no further Preference for Great Britain unless 
we give some guid pro quo, and no reciprocity with the 
United States—in contradistinction to the policy of the 
Liberal Government, whose spokesman, Mr. Fielding, 
the Minister of Finance, made the following statement 
on the Budget motion at Ottawa :— 

“] declare to-day that wo stand for reciprocity with the United 
States. We are proud to declare, in face of the Parliament of 
Canada, that, whatever its fate may be, this Liberal Party stands 
for reciprocity with the United States when it can get a fair and 
reasonable agreement.” 

+ ~ * * 

How substantial have been Canada’s increases in 
Preference to Great Britain was shown by the Premier, 
Mr. Mackenzie King, in his Budget speech. In forty 
cases there had been increases of Preference from 2 to 9 
per cent.; in eighty cases Preference was, according to 
Reuter, more than 50 per cent., while in a hundred others 
Preference ran from 40 to 50 per cent. Mr. Mackenzie 
King explained that Canada’s action had been the result 
of the removal of our cattle embargo. These words of 
Mr. King’s were significant :— 

“We wish her (Great Britain) to see that when she takes the 

attitude of stretching out the hand of which we are in need, we are 
equally prepared to stretch a hand across the sca and greet her 
with good will in return.” ‘ 
The whole question is of special interest in view of the 
Imperial Economic Conference in October, where the 
demand for preferential treatment for Dominion products 
in the home market is certain to be raised. 


n * * al 


The question of reciprocity between the United States 
and Canada is the subject of very varied comment in 
the American Press. While many journals favour a 
lowering of the tariff wall so that the American consumer 
could obtain more Canadian cattle, wheat and other 
products of the soil, nevertheless, as I mentioned in these 
notes on a former occasion, the United States farmers’ 
bloc has to be reckoned with, and it certainly would not 
favour the lowering of the rates on Canadian agricultural 
commodities. Many writers in the Eastern Press main- 
tain that the proposals of the Canadian Liberal Govern- 
ment should receive a sympathetic hearing. ‘“‘ America 
would have nothing to lose by such a policy,” says the 
New York Tribune. ‘“ Both this country and Canada 
would in the long run be greatly benefited by such an 
arrangement,” declares the American Journal of Com- 
The Buffalo Express sums up as follows :— 

“Only one country—the United Kingdom—is a better customer 
of ours than is Canada. We sell to the Dominion each year, to about 


8,000,000 persons, commodities to the value of one-fourth the 
amount that goes to Europe, which has a population of 475,000,000. 


merce. 


* * * * 


The aumber of people, small though their present 
numbers may be, who celebrate Magna Charta Day 
(June 15th) throughout the English-speaking world is 
steadily growing, and I believe that in the course of time 
its recognition in both the United States and the British 
Empire will be very widespread. In his speech to the 
Pilgrims Dr. Murray Butler made a strong plea for the 
celebration of Magna Charta Day, and he explained why 
“every English-speaking man in the world should 
remember it with gratitude as the first formulative 
beginning of all that underlies our modern state.” 
Magna Charta Day was fittingly celebrated in the 
‘“*Meadowland of Runnymede” at a religious service ; 
massed choirs of the Established and Free Churches 
marched in procession from Egham Parish Church. 

7 * ** * 


It is impossible tg over-estimate the importance to the 
Empire of gatherings such as the Imperial Education 
Conference, which will assemble at the Board of 
Education next Monday. The Conference will be 
attended by leading educationists from all the Dominions 
and many of the Crown Colonies. What can Canada 
learn from New Zealand, or what can Australia or Great 
Britain add to our common fund of knowledge? Ques- 
tions such as these can only be answered when the 
delegates meet round the Conference table. Of one fact 
we can be certain: every section has its contribution 
to make as well as its lesson to learn.’ It is work of 
this kind, so often unnoticed by the majority, which 
provides the invisible cement necessary for uniting a 
widely scattered world-State. 

* + * » 

In addition to these periodic Imperial Education 
Conferences, the last of which was held in 1919, two 
equally important stimuli to Empire co-operation in 
educational matters are the interchange of teachers, 
with which the name of the League of the Empire is so 
honourably associated, and the frequent visits to this 
country of parties of teachers from overseas, largely 
through the efforts of Major F. J. Ney, of Winnipeg. As 
regards the interchange of teachers, there seems to be a 
very definite need for fhe display of a little more imagina- 
tion on the part of our legislators. Everyone is agreed 
as to the vital importance to the Empire of enabling 
British teachers to spend some years in the Dominions 
and of letting oversea teachers come to work among us. 
Yet the payment of pensions to teachers, “ in respect of 
one or more years of service in schools overseas,” is not 
provided for in the provisions of the School Teachers’ 
(Superannuation) Act, 1918. Therefore any teacher who 
is enterprising enough to take up such service overseas 
forfeits the right to a pension from the Home Govern- 
ment whilst teaching outside Great Britain. Surely 
this is a matter for the Imperial Conference to take up. 

. * + ** 

The old country has every reason to be satisfied with 
its golfing prowess this year, for in the Open Champion- 
ship A. G. Havers, the young Englishman, defeated 
W. Hagen, the holder, by one stroke, the winner’s score 
being 73, 73,73 and 76—a wonderful record of steadiness. 
The success of Havers demonstrates the advantage of 
starting golf early. The new champion was, so to say, 
born with a club in his hand, and at the age of four his 
swing was beautifully rhythmic, as recorded by a photo- 
graph at the time! An invader who gave a wonderful 
account of himself was Macdonald Smith, the Carnoustie- 





We sell to Canada one and one-half times as much as we sell to South 


born professional from San Francisco. In the interests of 
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English-speaking friendship it was unfortunate that the 
** autocrats of St. Andrews ”—as they have been termed— 
barred the punched clubs on the eve of the contest. 
Both Hagen and Sarazen are said to have felt keenly on 
this subject, and it is to be hoped that in future, when the 
St. Andrews Committee has ukases to promulgate, it will 
make its views known well in advance of the Champion- 
ship. 


Che Spectator. 


q The subscription rates of the Spectator post free to 
any part of the world are as follows :— 


One Year ee ee ee ee 30s. Od. 

Six Months e- ee a 15s. Od. 

Three Months .. ee ee eo TH Gh. 

q To ensure regular delivery, readers should either 
(1) place a definite order with a newsagent, or 
(2) become a postal subscriber by applying to the 
Manager, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C, 2. 





LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


4 The rates for payment of Life Membership are as 


follows :— 

For persons under 45 years of age .. ee ee £15 15s. 
” » over 45 and under 55 years of age.. £14 14s. 
” ” ” 55 ” »” 65 ” ” 9 08 £11 Ils. 
” ” ” 65 ” ” 75 ” ” ” ee £9 9s. 
” ” » 75 years of age .. ee oo 45 G&. 


4 A postcard addressed to the Manager as above will 
bring full information as to the terms of Life 
Membership, which is, in fact, a standing order for 
the paper on favourable terms, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I have read with interest the correspondence in your 
columns on France and the Ruhr, as well as your able and 
courageous articles on the same subject. Your correspondents 
have stated very fully the French case as seen through French 
eyes, but I have failed to find in their letters any appreciation 
of the British case. Yet that case is deserving of consideration, 
for it not only involves the honour and interests and traditions 
of the English nation, but the welfare of Europe and the fate 
of our civilization. I do not waste space in discussing the 
French claims or French ambitions. It is sufficient if I say 
that the French nation and their Allies—Belgium, Poland 
and the Little Entente—now stand for the reign of militarism 
in Europe, for the reign of violence, and for the maxim that 
might is right. These are not British interests; on the 
contrary, they stand for a political and international system 
which we have during our history always fought to destroy, 
our latest effort having been the destruction of the reign of 
militarism and the rule of force or violence as practised by 
the Government of the deposed Kaiser. We did not destroy 
one military despotism to set up another in its place, nor 
can we ally ourselves with a nation which rejects the principle 
of arbitration in an international dispute and to all remon- 
strances replies sic volo sic jubeo. 

The policy of England and the tradition of England have 
been clearly and nobly stated by our present Prime Minister. 
He said :— 

“We shall all of us—the nations of our Empire and the United 
States—in our several ways, while each pursuing our own develop- 
ment to the uttermost of our power, come to unite whenever justice 


calls us throughout the world and wherever there is peace to be 
ensured.” 


There can be no peace and no security so long as one part 


——<—<—<—<$$<$<———— 

a bankrupt and disarmed Germany or that peace is sec 
by acts which provoke a war of revenge? Dues any — 
suppose that law or justice are supported by a nation ae 
rejects arbitration? Surely we can have no part or = 
in such a policy, and unless the impossible happens and Po 
is a complete reversal of French policy, the “ common a 
would be a disaster and a derogation—a disaster to oy 
interests, a derogation from the noblest traditions of - 
British peoples. Arbitrator if you will, mediator jg you 
will ; but participant in wrongdoing—never.—I am, Sir og 
ii 


GRAHAM Bowr 
Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. — 


GERMAN RESISTANCE IN THE RUHR. 

[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 
Sir,—Your leading article of June 16th says it is quite impose 
sible for the German Government to stop passive resistance 
in the Ruhr. Is this proven? I was of this opinion- before | 
spent last week in Paris and talked with eleven men of different 
shades of politics. Most said Germany could, and all agree; 
at least that the German Government should, try to Stop it 
and to issue an appeal. 

At present the Government is undoubtedly actively sup. 
porting resistance. I was shown a letter from a leading 
Hamburg shipyard to an English shipping company regretting 
its inability to continue a repair job, as the Government had 
so instructed it. Passive resistance may or may not be 
justified. But only a portion of it is spontaneous.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. H. Mrnsuatt, Colonel, 

National Club, 12 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 


THE SOVIET ‘‘ CONCESSIONS.” 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.|] 

Sir,—I wish I could share your belief that the exchange 
of Notes with the Soviet Government has led to a satis. 
factory arrangement. That Government has obtained all it 
really cared for—the maintenance of a base of operations 
in London. All the rest is of little account. The seizure 
of trawlers would necessarily have ceased directly the 
Admiralty began to protect the rights of our fishermen. 
The settlement of two other claims is a small matte 
having regard to the thousands of British citizens who 
have been ruined by Bolshevik robbery. Many of 
these poor people have had their health broken by ill 
treatment in Soviet prisons. In addition, the Agent at 
Kabul is to be withdrawn, and his colleague at Teheran, 
who has been effectively carrying out Soviet instructions, 
is to be warned not to perform this duty in future. An 
“expanded undertaking” not to carry on _ propaganda 
against the British Empire has been given. All this, con- 
sidering the people from whom it emanates, is, I submit, 
perfectly futile. ‘There are many other agents of Bolshevism 
hard at work. In India a number of trained preachers of 
revolution are actively employed, and specimens have lately 
been arrested. Will the rest be recalled? Can anyone 
suppose that one of the principal aims of Bolshevik foreign 
policy—the raising of the East against the West—will now 
be abandoned ? Attacks on our Government in the Soviet 
Press continue with vitriolic intensity, and it has _ been 
explained that Weinstein, the author of the offensive Notes, 
has not been removed from his important office. This 
alien, masquerading as a Russian, is not likely to have 
changed his views. 

After Lord Curzon’s first Note had been dispatched the 
Soviet Government mobilized its allies in this country, 
instructing @¢hem to say that it was a case of peace or war, 
which was obviously false. The removal of the so-called 
Trade Delegation implied nothing more than the denouncing 
of a commercial treaty, and this idea that war with the 
Soviet dictators would follow was suggested of see purpose. 
The Labour Party, which was all the time in communication 
with Moscow, and was receiving copies of the Notes behind 
the back of the Foreign Office, succeeded in alarming its 
adherents, as the Bolsheviks intended. Anyone who studies 
some of the extraordinary provisions in the original agrees 
ment might well ascribe it to the genius who drafted the 
Irish Treaty. The general effect has been that we have 








of Europe is disarmed and the other half armed to the teeth. 
Does any man suppose that France is now in danger from 


made considerable purchases, including those of stolen British 
property, in Russia, and have received relatively small orders, 
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qur purchase money being expended in other countries, and 

jally in Germany. The United States had no trade 
sreement and resented our admission of the Bolshevik 
jelegation ; but Americans have carried on a satisfactory 
trade with a marked balance in their favour. The presence 
of a Bolshevik distributing centre of propaganda and sub- 
sidies in London is, therefore, unnecessary to trading opera- 
tions; but it is—and it remains—extremely important to 
the Soviet Government. Who sups with the Bolsheviks 
requires & longer spoon than we appear to have at disposal. 

SyYDENIAM, 







_J am, Sir, &c., 


THE INDIANS IN KENYA. 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaTorR.] 

siz,—The Kenya population figures, just published by the 
Colonial Office, seem to me to be the final word in the claim 
for political equality now being advanced by the immigrant 
Indians of that Colony. The delegation from them at present 
in this country have averred that the Imperial Conference of 
1921 confirmed the principal that ‘ no inferior status should 
be assigned to Indians in Kenya.” Half the truth is worse 
than none. What the Conference actually did advocate was 
the claim of lawfully domiciled Indians to rights of citizenship, 
without in any way defining the extent or nature of those 
rights ; and it is even more important to remember the clear 
recognition by the 1921 Conference of the fact that citizenship 
rights could not be granted to Indians unless the Kenya 
community had the power to control immigration. That 
stipulation, after the resolution passed at the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1918, was inevitable. ‘The resolution ran :— 

“Tt is the inherent function of the Governments of the several 
communities of the British Commonwealth, including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control over the composition of its 
own population by means of restriction of immigration from any 
other communities.” 

It is true that, with one important exception, all the self- 
governing Dominions have been able to satisfy India regarding 
the citizen rights of her nationals domiciled within their 
borders. But, as the exception indicates, they have done 
so simply because the Indian nationals were comparatively 
few in number. On behalf of South Africa, the exception 
in question, General Smuts found himself unable to agree 
because of the large number of Asiatics domiciled in Natal- 

As these new population figures unmistakably proclaim: 
what was sound for South Africa is equally sound for the 
young colony of Kenya. Its total European population is 
9,651 as against 35,355 Asiatics. Who will say that a policy 
which, in the opinion of a statesman so liberal-minded as 
General Smuts, was good for South Africa is bad for Kenya 
to-day ?—I am, Sir, &c., AMPTHILL, 

Oakley House, Oakley, near Bedford. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcraTor.] 

Sin,—Mr. Percy C. Green, of the Kenya Democratic League, 
makes the statement that the natives are more opposed to 
the Indian immigrants than the Europeans are. At a meeting in 
Nairobi, at which nearly 2,000 natives were present to welcome 
Mr. C, F. Andrews, not very long ago, an address was pre- 
sented to him containing the following words : “* The Indians 
and the missionaries are our best friends.’ At a meeting of 
the Native Council of Uganda, called the Lukiko, the Prime 
Minister presented on behalf of all the councillors a signed 
document to Mr. Andrews in which these words occurred : 
“We desire more Indians to come out to us because they do 
us good.” Such testimony as this is far more credible than 
that which is obtained under pressure from subservient 
native chiefs. 

Mr. Green states that the Indians put obstacles in the way 
of the native’s advancement. In answer to that charge a 
kentence may be quoted from Europeans in Kenya who 
are bitterly hostile to Indians and, therefore, would be highly 
unlikely to testify in their favour if it could be avoided. 
t comes from the ‘“ European and African Trades Organiza- 
tion,” whose avowed aim is to drive the Indian out of the 
country. It runs as follows: ‘“‘ It has been stated that the 
Indian ‘ Fundi’ will not train Africans, but this statement is 
hot borne out in so far as railway workshops are concerned ; 
Where anyone who will take the trouble can see for himself 
a large number of Indian artisans day by day engaged in 
this very work,” 











If Mr. Percy C. Green is a true democrat, as he professes 
to be, he will at once protest against the attempt which is now 
being made by a body of 9,600 Europeans to gain complete 
legislative and administrative power over 24 millions of natives 
—a power which represents a tiny oligarchy of the very 
worst kind.—I am, Sir, &c., 

265 Strand, W.C. 2. Hy. S. L. Powax, 


Hon. Secretary, Indians Overseas Assoviation, 


A TAX ON BETTING. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Having for some years been the incumbent of a 
neighbouring parish to Canon Green’s, I have had similar 
opportunities of seeing at first hand the evils which result 
from the present system of betting, and even here in the 
country I find the gambling spirit just as rampant, though 
the evil results are not so patent. 

I wish I could whole-heartedly join Canon Green in his 
campaign against the Betting Tax proposals, but I find it 
exceedingly difficult to discover a position which is at the same 
time logical and practicable. If all betting could be made 
illegal and the whole disastrous system abolished, then one 
could earnestly support legislation which would lead to that 
end. On all hands, however, it seems to be admitted that 
such a desirable consummation is impossible. The question 
therefore arises : “* Could a law be framed which would control 
and minimize the evil ? ” and it seems to be generally admitted 
that such legislation is not beyond the wit of man. Here 
Canon Green at once joins issue, urging that for the State to 
** recognize ” gambling would be an immoral act, and that 
such recognition would lower the general moral standard of 
the community. Is this so? In countries like Canada or 
France, where the State recognizes gambling and profits by it, 
is it true that the general moral and ethical standard of, say, 
any ten representative persons drawn from any social class 
is lower than the standard of a corresponding number of 
English persons drawn from a similar class ? I hardly think 
that anyone would make such an assertion. 

Canon Green may split hairs with Dean Welldon on the use 
of the word “‘ recognition ” to his heart’s content, but he must 
know that to the man in the street the State already recog- 
nizes betting by allowing bookmakers to bet in certain places, 
the Post Office to send betting telegrams and the Press to 
publish betting odds, whilst the fact that the police run in 
street-corner bookies is only a further proof of the fact that 
there is one law for the poor and another for the rich ! 

Let the State recognize betting by making betting more 
difficult. At the present time Parliament is considering a Bil! 
to make it illegal to publish the details of divorce cases. Let 
a similar Bill be passed making it illegal to publish betting 
odds. Make it illegal to bet save in person—not by letter, 
telegram or messenger—and that only on a course or in a 
registered office under State supervision. If the totalisator is 
a practical method of bringing about the same end in a simpler 
way, then let us adopt the totalisator. Surely anything would 
be better than the present demoralizing condition of affairs, 
and Canon Green must admit that such legislation as that 
suggested would greatly minimize the evils of the betting with 
which he and I are unfortunately so familiar. Meanwhile, 
let us continue by every means in our power to create that 
higher public opinion on the subject which will alone lead to 
the abolition of the evil. In this work, I am convinced, the 
Churches can—if they will—play a great and unique part.— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. L. FossBrooke. 

The Vicarage, North Somercotes S.O., Lincs. 


HORACE AS A POET. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Str,—In the letter published in the last number of the 
Spectator, Mr. F. Talbot makes the extraordinary statement 
that, “ with a few little exceptions, Horace has never been 
translated,” and makes the still more extraordinary assertion 
that he “may be regarded as untranslatable”! Now, I 
have in my possession a little volume by Mr. S. A. Courtauld 
(published by Bickers and Son, London, in 1908) containing 
metrical translations of all the Odes of Horace, selected from 
the works of no less than thirty-five different writers, the 
list including such well-known names as Ben Jonson, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Dryden, Hood, Lord Lytton, Whyte Melville, 
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Mr. Gladstone and Professor Newman. (Milton also gave us 
a translation of one of the Odes, but it is not included.) 
Mr. Courtauld, in his preface, also refers to the “ very 
numerous translations ” of the poet which he had examined 
and which made the selection of the best versions a long 
and rather difficult process. So much for the first part of 
Mr. Talbot’s statement. 

As regards the assertion that Horace is untranslatable, 
it simply fills me with amazement. I do not profess to be 
much of a scholar, yet I have never experienced any par- 
ticular difficulty in translating Horace. He seems to me 
quite as easy to translate as any of the other Latin poets, 
and he has always been, at any rate in this country, in my 
opinion the most popular and the most widely read of all 
of them. His rather confident prediction— 

“Exegi monumentum aere pcrennius ” 
—may therefore be said to have been amply justified.— 
I am, Sir, &e., F. VENNING. 
14 Leinster Gardens, W. 2. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—There is no doubt at all that in denying real poetry to 
Horace Mr. Strachey has many great critics on his side. 
Your readers will remember, for instance, Goethe’s famous 
criticism of him as being “ ohne alle cigentliche Poesie besonders | 
in den Oden.” Page, in replying to this sweeping statement, 
has many interesting things to say. He instances the Regulus | 
Ode (3, 5) as possessing real poetic power, and in quoting the 
lines, 

“Quid obtiquo laborat 
Lymyha fugax trepidare rivo ?” 
he asks, in this case also, if these seven words are not poetry 
what is? His final remark is conclusive :—‘‘ The praise of | 
nineteen centuries makes rash criticism of the Odes recoil upon 
the critic.” 

It seems difficult to understand on what definition of Poctry 
or Art we must excommunicate Horace. If the object of Art 
is power and beauty, he has created both in plenty. If poetry 
is a criticism of life, no one has ever produced one so entirely 
satisfying and comprehensive. 

To insist on passion as the requisite of all great poetry is, as 
one of your correspondents has already pointed out, to throw 
overboard practically all Wordsworth, to mention no others 
at all. It is, perhaps, true that we go to Horace more for a 
philosophy of life than for poetry, but even so we surely cannot | 
altogether deny him poctie fire, in the fine opening of the | 
Cleopatra Ode, for instance. Also, it must surely be remem- | 
bered that if he had once allowed himself to become unbalanced | 
in his emotions he would have been utterly false to his own 
philosophy, which examined the passions of men and found 
them unsatisfying. We might as logically expect Shelley to 
write an Ode to Tyranny as Horace to write one in direct 
contradiction to his own calm and tranquil ideas. 

Surely it is a narrow view which denies him poetry because | 
his philosophy was wider and his conviction surer than other 
men’s ? Or, to parody a famous phrase of Erasmus: “ By | 
identifying the Horatians with the unpoetical, you are making | 
poetry synonymous with unbalanced emotion.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. R. H. Bamrorru. 

6 Werier Road, Putney, S.W.15. 








RIGHTS OF THE NONCONFORMISTS. 
[To the Editor of the Srpecrator.] 

Sir,—The phrase opens on a large question, but for the 
moment I will only take your version: “In law the Non- 
conformist is not banished from the Church, nor has he 
forfeited any of his rights therein—the right to attend the | 
services of the Church, including the Communion Service 
and all other rights.” It seems to me that one must close 
both eyes to very plain facts, historical and contemporary, 
to let that sentence pass. Your reviewer (p. 1012) asks 
whether Dr. Horton has read Article XLX.? Sir, I am sure 
he has, for that is a primary article of every Free Churchman’s 
creed, but when has it ever functioned in the practice of the 
Establishment ? The Bishop of Bangor, in reply to a question 
of mine in the Welsh Church Commission, said that, with 
the exception of the Wesleyans, other Nonconformists were 
outside the pale. His lordship was right. The pale that not 


THE 





30 long ago encircled the Universities still runs through 


the schools ; it fences the Communion Table ; 
the pulpit ; it creates a schism and a scandal in the misgj 
field; it invades the cemetery, the Churchman is re 
in consecrated, the Nonconformist, on the other side aan 
pale, in unconsecrated, earth, and the dead in their pe 
are constrained to continue the sorry polemic that divided 
them in life. : 

Canon Daustini Cremer eulogizes the Churchman as on 
who “accepts the established order.”” But ought any oe 
man or woman to accept it as it stands? For example a 
devout woman, a member of my own church, was recently 
a patient in a London hospital. She longed for the Com. 
munion, but though it was celebrated in her ward she wag 
refused. ‘If thine enemy hunger, give him bread to eat,” 
said a Jew of the Old Covenant, but a priest of the ew 
withholds the Bread, even while breaking it in the sight 
of one that hungers—and rightly so far as the order of his 
Church goes, which runs “ There shall none be admitted to 
the Holy Communion until such time eas he be confirmed,” 
In a word, the rights of a Nonconformist in the Church of 
England begin only when he ceases to be one. 

The Canon appeals to you to become 2 champion of his 


: — 
it barricades 





Church as a national institution. Sir, I would be even 
bolder, and appeal to you and to all widehearted men jin ql 
the Churches to champion that Church of the New Testament 
for whose appeasing the whole creation groaneth 
travaileth together in pain until now.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Stamford Hill Church, N. J. MorGan Gipzon, 

Ex-Chairman of the Congregational Union. 

[We were dealing not with the practices that have been 
built up but with the law of the land under which the Chureh 
of England was established. The law is as we stated it to 
be.—Eb. Speciator.] 


and 





PAPINIS “STORY OF CHRIST.” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Str,—I have read with interest in the review of Papini’s The 
Story of Christ the following statement :—‘ There js 
nothing in the book inconsistent with Catholicism; .,. 
But, at the same time, with the exception . . . . there is no 
suggestion of Catholic dogma.” This is hardly to be wondered 
at if what I am told is true—namely, that all the numerous 
references made by Papini in the original Italian edition to 
distinctly Catholic dogmas and practices, such as transub- 
stantiation, the worship of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and so on, 
have been omitted from the English version, though there is 
no word about this in the preface of the latter version.— 
I am, Sir, &c., C,. Somers Cocks, 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


WRANGELL ISLAND. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—If Dr. Stefansson’s article on Wrangell Island could 
have appeared in the Spectator ten years ago instead of last 
week your readers, with hardly an exception, would doubtless 
have favoured his proposal that ‘ Great Britain should 
permanently occupy this island.” But since then we have 
learned many lessons, and the League of Nations has come 
into being. If intended primarily “as a depdét for a trans- 
Polar flying route,” what could be more suitable than that 
the island should be placed under the League, thus making 
the route equally available for all nations, end avoiding any 
possible trouble with Russia, America or Japan. And if by 
Dr. Stefansson’s zeal and prompt action Great Britain’s claim 
to ownership is such as would be established by an Inter- 
national Conference, as your note suggests, a proposal te 
internationalize the island would come all the more gracefully 
and successfully from the Power thus in possession.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Howarp HopGkKIN. 
Farncombe, 


TRANSIT AND THE RAILWAYS 


ACT, 1921. 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Sirn,—On June 30th will be published the new scale of 
fares which the Railway Companies propose shall be the future 
rates for passenger travel. 
Parliament has delegated the duty of deciding what is to be 
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the “ Standard Fare ” to the Railway Rates Tribunal. The 
charges for goods and passenger traffic must be such as will 
bring in an aggregate net revenue equal to the aggregate net 
revenues of the railways in 1913. What should be the propor- 
tion of the required revenues to be raised from goods traffic 
and what from passenger traffic will have to be ascertained. 
Traders, with their powerful organizations, will have unlimited 
fnancial resources to draw upon for measures ensuring that 

rates are assessed at a minimum. It is of the highest 
importance that passengers, who contribute nearly one-half 
of railway revenues, should have some organization to ensure 
that future fares are the lowest at which the railways can 
carry them. 

The National Association of Railway Travellers, whose 
Chairman is Mr. J. D. Gilbert, D.L., M.P., which has hitherto 
fulfilled the functions of such an organization with marked 
success, is about to undertake this task. The examination 
of the Companies’ proposals, fares, and the accounts submitted 
in support, and the maintenance of objections by leading 
counsel before the Tribunal, cannot be undertaken without a 
heavy expenditure and funds are urgently required. 

On behalf of the Committee, I invite not only the financial 
support, but the active co-operation of all your readers 
who are interested in cheap transit, and who appreciate its 
importance as a factor in the social and industrial problems of 
modern life. 

Cheques should be made payable to the Association, and 
crossed ** Barclays Bank, 132 Fleet Street, E.C. 4.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. H. Garstane, Hon. Secretary. 
79 Queen Street, E.C. 4. 


AFTER-CARE OF INVALID CHILDREN. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Will you allow us space in your columns to plead, not, 

this time, for money, but for voluntary workers? The 

needs of London’s crippled children are splendidly met, as 
regards the big essentials, by the Hospitals, viz., Alton, 

Chailey, &c., and by the London County Council Schools 
for the Physically Defective, but one vital link in the chain 
of helpfulness—the personal touch with the homes of the 
children—is too often absent. How about those children 
wken they leave school ? How is work to be found for such 
as are fit for work in the face of the natural reluctance felt 
by employers to engage a boy or girl suffering from some 
grave partial disablement ? This task is largely performed 
by the After-Care Association for Blind, Deaf and Crippled 
Children—the direct descendant of the small After-Training 
Committee founded in connexion with the first public day- 
school for crippled children in Tavistock Place by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, who had immediately grasped that these 
children could not, as a rule, find a place in the labour market 
without a helping hand. It is the part of the Association, 
which receives grants both from the Ministry of Labour and the 
L.C.C., to use its staff of paid workers for finding trade openings, 
making all arrangements for training and apprenticeship, 
and for the boarding-out of those children who have undesir- 
able homes or who cannot travel long distances ; but it is 
understood that all visiting of the children in their homes 
end personal talks with parents about the choice of trades 
or occupations should be done by the “ After-Care Repre- 
sentatives ’’ amongst the School Managers. At this moment 
rot a few of the London Physically Defective Schools have no 
after-care representative whatever on their local committces. 
Personal and friendly contact with the parents is obviously 
essential if success is to be hoped for, as often they have to 
be persuaded to make present sacrifices for future gains. 
The ideal is that the After-Care representative should also 
be an Invalid Children’s Aid Association worker. If she is, 
the can bring to bear on the work of after-care end super- 
Vision that close knowledge of the child's physical condition 
and capacities, his powers of mind and hand, his character 
and peculiarities, that she is steadily acquiring by dint of 
Tegular visits to the home, and her advice in the choice of a 
career will have a real value. 

I appeal with confidence to all young women of Icisure who 
have at heart the interests of these heavily handicapped 
children to come forward and agree to devote one or two 
half-days a week to this work of after-care. They will find 
it not only useful but immensely interesting. What happiness 








could be more enduring than to feel that by one’s own judg- 
ment and sympathy one has helped to give even one of these 
young cripples a fair start in life ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wiiuram H. Bennett, Chairman. 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association, Carnegie House, 
117 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


VOCAL THERAPY FOR SHELL-SHOCK. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—It is only necessary to visit a shell-shock ward to 
verify the sorrowful axiom that if we have won the War 
we have not won the Peace. Quite recently I happened to 
view a Neurological Hospital, and I must confess that I 
have never witnessed a sadder spectacle than that of some 
thirty men listlessly lounging round a stove, dead to all 
sensation but that of their own hopeless wretchedness. Their 
acquiescence in unspeakable misery had bred an atmosphere 
which might have furnished Dante with inspiration for a 
fresh circle of despair yct undreamt of even in his age of 
blood and iron. I bitterly rued my folly in allowing myself 
to witness that which seemed irremediable. 

And then I was taken to another ward, and realized with 
something approaching stupefaction that, not infrequently, 
the apparently irremediable can be healed. For here were 
men who had suffered equally, but were being gradually 
drawn “out of the pit where no ground is” to share once 
more the life of their fellow beings. It was ‘“* Vocal Therapy ” 
—in plain English, the teaching of singing, with the deep 
breathing it involves, music applied scientifically and 
curatively, which had wrought a miracle that Orpheus himself 
could not have surpassed. Indeed, it is one of the most curious 
discoveries of modern medicine that a man who cannot 
whisper may regain his speech through song. I, personally, 
cannot explain the process, but the results speak for themselves. 

There are now seven centres where the Vocal Therapy 
system is ‘installed, and in one case it is the men themselves 
who carry on the work, with occasional outside help. 
But, alas, for want of money, four classes in hospitals 
and three outside ones have already closed down. Moreover, 
another four or five months will see the end of all the funds 
so carefully scraped together unless the British public will 
come to the rescue of the men, who themselves came to the 
rescue of England, and after five long years are still paying 
the price of our deliverance. 

The Vocal Therapy Committee, of which I have the honour 
to be a member, estimate that £100 a month would keep the 
work going. Considering that we are habitually asked to 
think in millions, it should not be a sum impossible to compass ; 
and knowing the peculiar generosity of the readers of the 
Spectator I am venturing, Sir, to ask you to allow me to 
appeal to them for assistance in our sore strait. Any sum, 
great or small, subscribed, addressed to The Secretary, Vocal 
Therapy Society, 27 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or to me, 
The Lady Burghclere, 30 Green Street, Park Lane, W.1, 
will be promptly and gratefully acknowledged.—I am, Sir, &c., 

80 Green Street, W. 1. WINIFRED BURGHCLERE. 

P.S.—The Sccretary will gladly send a report of the work 
to any inquirer. 

BOOK TRADE PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—The Council of the National Book Trade Provident 
Society is making an appeal for funds to authors and all those 
in any way associated with the production or sale of books. 
The Society is desirous of raising its invested funds to 
£20,000 and of thus being assured against any ordinary risk. 
As chairman of the sub-committee, may I urge the claims of 
this useful Society in your columns ? 

The General Section for which this appeal is made depends 
entirely on the donations of friends and the subscriptions of 
members. We believe that the Society has a claim on book- 
men, many of whom have already responded most generously. 
Distress of any kind gives a member the right of appeal for 
assistance and the Society grants help to widows and orphans. 
—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES YOUNG. 

1 Exhibition Road, S.W.7. 
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POETRY. 


oo 


ALONE, 


From my high window, 
From my high window in a southern city, 
I peep through the slits of the shutters, 
Whose steps of light 
Span darkness like a ladder, 
Throwing wide the shutters 
I let the streets into the silent room 
With sudden clatter ; 
Walk out upon the balcony 
Whose curving irons are bent 
Like bows about to shoot— 
Bows from which the mortal arrows 
Cast from dark eyes, dark-lashed 
And shadowed by mantillas, 
Shall in the evening 
Rain down upon men’s hearts 
Paraded here, in southern climes, 
More openly. 
But, at this early moment of the day, 
The balconies are empty ; 
Only the sun, still drowsy-fingered, 
Plucks, pizzieato, at the rails, 
Draws out of them faint music 
Of rain-washed air, 
Or, when each bell lolls out its idiot tongue, 
When Time lets drop his cruel scythe, 
They sing in sympathy. 
The sun, then, plucks these irons, 
As, far below, 
That child 
Draws his stick along the railings. 
The sound of it brings my eye down to him, 
Oh heart, dry heart, 
It is yourself again ! 
Ilow nearly are we come together ! 
If, at this moment, 
One long ribbon was unfurled 
From me to him, 
I should be shown 
Above, in a straight line~ 
A logical growth, 
And yet, 
I wave, but he will not look up 3 
I call, but he will not answer. 


From where I stand 

The beauty of the early morning 
Suffocates me ; 

It is as if fingers closed round my heart. 
The light flows down the hills in rivulets, 
So you could gather it up in the cup of your hands, 
While pools, 

The cold eyes of the gods, 

Are cradled in those hollows. 

Cool are the clouds, 

Anchored in the heaven ; 

Green as ice are they, 

To temper the heat in the valleys 

With arches of violet shadow. 


Osspert SITWELL. 


THE THEATRE. 


—————s 

“THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS” AND 
THE FAITHFUL PHOENIX. 

My wheel has come full circle. Iam going to see The Faithful 
Shepherdess on the stage—I who, as a boy, devoured the play 
as though it were an apricot flanked with clotted cream, I 
who kept myself awake at night to read of Corin, Amoret, 
Amaryllis, and the Sullen Shepherd, I who longed so passion- 
ately to know what the Satyr’s lyrics and the Water God’s 
invitation to the stream and the Moon’s caresses on “ the 
head of old Latmos ” would sound like on the stage, I who 





a, = 
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felt in my very bones that Plays were meant to be seen 

heard in noble company, and not brooded over by cae 
scholars in a squalid solitude. I who was, and knew I a 
a Peri at the gates of Paradise, am going next Mendes 4. 
step over the divine threshold and give my heart its right . 
I shall wander unrestrained in the Eden of Fletcher's ha " 
It sounds much too good to be true. — 

And I am going to see the masterpiece of pastoral literature 
not played in a Vicarage Home Field or a College Garden w 
lanky boys or lumpy girls with long noses and beefy arms and 
chitons cut from art bedspreads. No! I am going to see 
The Faithful Shepherdess interpreted by the most accomplished 
ladies and gentlemen of the English Stage, and produced 
with the care, the culture, and the exact artistry which the 
immortal Phoenix bestows upon its votarics and members. 
What a Phoenix and what Turtles! I have heard nothing 
whatever as to the way in which the play is to be given. How 
should I? Such whispers of delight do not penetrate to where 
the galley-slave of publicity and polities sits sad and patient 
at his seven days’ oar. But I am not anxious or worried. I 
am as sure as I am that the sun will rise to-morrow that nota 
point will be missed. The Satyr will not murder his oeto. 
syllabics or mumble his couplets. The rhymed lyrics wil! 
not be given like blank verse, nor the blank verse like prose, 
Again, there will be no fatuous attempts at realism such gs 
Fletcher dreaded for his play when he spoke with se fascinating 
a contempt in his Epistle Dedicatory. He writes of the people 
who expected his work to be “a play of country-hired shep- 
herds in grey cloaks, with cur-tailed dogs in strings, sometimes 
laughing together, and sometimes killing one another, and, 
missing Whitsun Ales, Cream Wastle and Morris Dances, 
began to be angry.” 

There will, I know, be no such rustic ineptitude shown by 
the Phoenix, but only a worthy setting, exquisite in form and 
colour, for good acting and faultless verse. It will be a magic 
journey into Arcady, not a char-d-bane tour into Somerset 
or Dorset ! 

But I shail spoil my own and other people’s pleasure if I say 
more. I am not even going to re-read the play. I am too 
much of an epicure for such a bétise. I don’t handle wall- 
fruit for a week before I eat it. So here’s luck to the players 
of the Phoenix, and to their audience ! 

What a tragedy it would be for me if I were killed by a taxi 
on my way tothe play! I shall be very careful at the crossings 
till Monday is over, 

J. Sr. Loe Srracuey, 


“THE MAN WHO ATE THE POPO: 
MACK.” SPECIAL MATINEE AT 
SAVOY THEATRE, JUNE 12TH, 1923, 

Most of the large audience which heard Mr. W. J. Turner's 

The Man Whe Ate the Popomack would support me when | 

say that the success of this play, when seen on the stage, 

provides a very strong argument for trial performances. We 
who are interested in the theatre feel that by some means 
or other the number of such trial performances should be 
increased. Perhaps by the help of some society, or perhaps 
with the co-operation of managers and casts of plays which 
have settled down for long runs, it could be made certain 

that any play by an established writer in which there is 4 

new device should be given the trial of a single public 


performance, 
I should myself have said that Mr. Turner's play, powerful 
as it was to read, would not have been a success on the stage. 


A well-known, enterprising and experienced manager of my 
acquaintance expressed the same opinion: that is, we were 
both convinced that the play would not hold us—no question 
of playing down to an uninterested audience was involved. 
When it was performed it was immediately apparent that we 
were wrong. Mr. Turner's play certainly has faults, but in 
spite of them all it is invariably interesting and often moving. 
A great deal of the dialogue is witty and amusing, and the 
play’s general effect upon the audience is excellent. 

Mr. Denham, the producer, handled a difficult task most 
capably. Technically, the play reached an extraordinary 
standard considering that only a single performance was 
contemplated. Mr. Herbert Marshall, Miss Isobel Jeans, 
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and Mr. Leo Carroll stood out specially in a very good 
st. 
one play was preceded by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth’s 
Father Noah, an imaginative, rather attractive, but strangely 


indecisive one-act piece. 
z Tarn. 


(The usual ‘ Recreations of London” will be found on p.1053. 


BOOKS. 


—j———— 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

Messrs. BENN Bros. this week bring out the first six volumes 
of their attractive series of Contemporary British Artists, 
edited by Mr. Albert Rutherston. They are slim quarto 
books, each containing a critical study of the artist concerned, 
and ending with a series of interesting plates. The painters 
treated in this first batch are Messrs. Paul Nash, William 
Rothenstein, William Nicholson, Augustus John, George 
Clausen, and Sir William Orpen. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton publish Lord Milner’s essays 
Questions of the Hour. One is his Observer article reprinted, 
but the rest are published for the first time. The chapters deal 
with “ The Policy of Labour,’ “ Economy and Taxation,” 
“The Aftermath of War,” “Towards Peace in Industry,” 
and “ Our Undeveloped Estate.” Lord Shaw of Dunferm- 
line has written a book called The Law of the Kinsmen (Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton), which is prefaced by ex-President 
Taft. Lord Shaw visited the United States and Canada as 
the guest of the American and Canadian Bar Associations. 
In his preface Mr. Taft has interesting things to say about 
Prohibition :-— 

“As an outgrowth of the reforming and religious enthusiasm 

engendered during the War, we cnacted into constitution and statute 
the policy of prohibiting in the whole United States the manu- 
facture, transportation, import and export of intoxicating beverages. 
Now in the colder and calmer state of the public mind, the reform 
is found to be at variance with the habits of many of our people, 
especially in the large cities, and in the outset the law has become 
most diflicult to enforce.” 
Evasions of the law are frequent, and the whole law is coming 
into disrepute owing to the “lax, apologetic and conniving 
attitude of respectable people towards the unlawful but 
lucrative trade’? of bootlegging. Mr. Taft opposed Prohibi- 
tion, but he sees great benefit to American public life in the 
abolition of the saloon which has been effected. He believes 
that the Prohibition laws cannot, in practice, be repealed. 
Both writers have graceful things to say about Anglo-American 
good will. 

Mr. S. Baring Gould publishes Karly Reminiscences (John 
lane), An attractive looking Life of Fred Archer, the famous 
jockey, by Mr. E. M. Humphris, has been published by 
Messrs. Hutchinson. It is most pleasantly illustrated. 
The Clarendon Press issue three important volumes by Mr. 
T. Rice Holmes on The Roman Republic. This book is, in effect, 
chiefly a life of Caesar, and scems an exhaustive work. There 
are a number of novels and a book of essays by Mr. Stephen 
leacock called Over the Footlights (The Bodley Head). It 
includes a mock-Ibsen play, “* The Sub-Contractor ”—‘* Done 
out of the Original Swedish with an Axe.” Those who have 
been enjoying Eleanora Duse’s Ghosts will like a scrap of 
conversation between Vamp and Dump :— 


Vamp: There now, you’re comfortable. 

Dump : Why should I be comfortable 2? I’m too ill to be com- 
fortable. In six years I shall be dead. 

Vamp: Oh, no! Don’t say that. 

Dump: Yes, I will. The bile is mounting to my oesophagus. 

Vamp: Oh, no! 


Dump : I say it is. There’s an infiltration into my ducts. My 


bones are turning into calcareous feldspar. 

Mr. Coppard has a new volume of stories, The Black Dog 
(Jonathan Cape), and Messrs. Collins publish a novel by Mr. 
Michael Arlen, These Charming People. Mr. Cape is also issuing 
an edition of Herman Melville’s works. It is in many ways 
quite as attractive as that published by Messrs. Constable, 
the print is better disposed, and the dark red covers with 
their white labels are very neat, Messrs. Constable’s edition 
Costs 17s. 6d. per volume; Mr. Jonathan Cape’s 7s. 6d. 
The only inferiority of the Cape edition seems to be in the 
Paper, But Mr, Cape’s paper is more than passable, 





The week’s funniest book is undoubtedly a little book 
published by Philip Gee, called The Court Circle: Its Fune- 
tions, Procedure and Activities, by Guy Heseltine and Others. 
The chapters include “ Royalty and Yachting,” ‘ Royal 
Racing,” “ Royal Shooting and Fishing,” “ ‘The Royal Mews,” 
“The Royal Cellars,” and ‘The Royal Kennels.” Our 
dignity in keeping such high society, however, is somewhat 
dashed by the book being interleaved by advertisements of 
those who have discovered how to raise penny roll muscles 
on the human body, of hatters, furnishers, shoemakers, and 
the makers of a remedy succinctly entitled ‘‘ Dog Mixture.” 

Last week in these notes I alluded to an anthology of 
American poems by Mr. Squire (published by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton). This was a mistake. It is a volume of 
poems by Mr. Squire written in or about America. My 
apologies are due to Mr. Squire and his publisher. 

Next week, June 80th, I hope to devote the Spectator’s 
review columns entirely to books for holiday reading. There 
will be agreeable novels, light biographies, memoirs, and 


books of travel. 
Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


SEABORNE TRADE IN THE WAR.* 


THE second volume of this section of the Official History of 
the War carries on the story through 1915 and 1916. It 
would be futile to argue that the War was won on land or sea, 
for complete failure on either would have been as fatal as 
unchecked success was impossible. But certainly the carriage 
of supplies for the forces and civilians of the Allies was as 
vital a matter as any, and its interest is the more absorbing 
because of its comprehensiveness. It affected the efficiency 
of Allied fighters and workers alike in every theatre of the 
War; geographically it embraced the world from Archangel 
to Buenos Aires, from the Russian railway terminus at Vladi- 
vostock to the coaling station at Dakar, from the Iceland 
fisheries to the wool ports of New Zealand. In the North 
Sea and the Channel the story only varies in degree of intensity. 
Fortunately, Mr. Fayle has the power of keeping clear for us 
the manifold threads of his skein. 

The hero of the epic is, of course, the seaman. The men 
of the naval and volunteer patrols, the minesweepers and 
submarine hunters, are always present in the background ; 
in the foreground are the mercantile marines of Great Britain, 
her Allies and the neutrals. While we glory in our own men 
let us not forget tiie debt due, for example, to the crew of 
many a Norwegian tramp. It is true that they made money 
out of us and must sail in the Allied service or not at all 
that we strained every nerve to protect them and paid at 
length their insurance ; yet those Norsemen took their lives 
in their hands in every voyage upon the sea, which, infested 
as it was by submarines and mines, was more than ever the 
“stepmother of sailors.’’ There was something heroic, too, 
in the efforts of those who sat at home, cauponantes bellum 
non belligerentes. Mr. Fayle tells their story in detail. 
Their task of directing the shipping of the world kept them 
continuously upon the verge of despair. For four years 
there was never a difficulty overcome but a _ worse 
followed. When the surface raider was disposed of the 
submarine took its place, and its deadliness grew through. 
out the period dealt with here. When the fearful strain of 
the Mudros base was relaxed, the demands of Salonika sur- 
passed it, and the Persian Gulf in turn diverted tonnage te 
that yet longer voyage. When the difficulties of shipping 
millions of tons of ore were surmounted, the shortage ol 
grain in Europe called for apparently impossible efforts 
If a few ships were extricated from the Baltic, or the Portu: 
guese seizure of unfit enemy vessels raised a hope, then Sweder 
mined the Kogrund Passage, or Mr. Hughes refused to let 
out of the Pacific the vessels that were expected to bring 
food and wool to Europe. Shipping diminished steadily, 
while the fighting forces requisitioned more and more, 
Demands for freight for ourselves increased only less rapidly 
than the urgent appeals of one Ally after another. “* More 
and more the economic burden of the War—supplies, 
transport and finance—tended to fall on Great Britain.” 
At the end of 1916 
“‘ the total losses of British shipping due to enemy action amounted 
to nearly 2,400,000 tons gross. . . . The Allies had lost over 730,000 


Vol. II. (Official History of the War.) By C. E. Fayte. 
(21s, net.) 
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London; J, Murray, 
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tons of shipping of all classes (excluding ships interned). .. . Neutral 
countries had lost by enemy action 840,000 tons. . . . America 
and Japan, who had suffered little, were both adding rapidly 
to their mercantile fleets; but neither American nor Japanese 
shipping took any large part in the trade of the European Allies, 
being mainly employed for the purpose of replacing British and 
German tonnage in the carriage of their own expanding commerce. 

Every burden, every difficulty increased day by day, and no 
end was in sight. Where could we look for help? Only to 
our own efforts and the best use of our powers over others. 
Against each effort someone had objections, and, worst of all, 
valid objections. Tempt into our service the few neutrals 
plying on their own account: then freights must be allowed 
to soar to heights even greater than before. Compel them to 
come in: but toe masterful demands would antagonize the 
neutral peoples. Reduce the Empire’s trade outside Europe : 
but America must be placated with jute, rubber, tin and wool, 
and the pound supported against the dollar. Build more 
merchantmen : then men must be employed who were urgently 
wanted by the fighting forces or dockyards and slips taken 
from the Admiralty, who needed them for construction and 
repairs. These objections were fought and partly overcome. 
The “turn round” of transports and supply ships was acceler- 
ated. The appeals of Allies for more ships and supplies were 
refused while they allowed delays to occur in their ports 
through congestion. At one time there were 180 steamers 
awaiting discharge in French ports, at another 102 ships 
discharging or awaiting berths at Genoa. Such waste had 
to be stopped, even if we must tear up British rails and send 
them with engines and trucks to enable the quays to be 
cleared and bring labour to the ports from the ends of the 
earth. Civilian imports were cut down and economy of time, 
distance and lading was screwed up to the extreme pitch, so 
that voyages in ballast were practically done away with. A 
vessel would be unable to bring a cargo from Scandinavia 
to France unless she undertook to go on with coals from 
England to Italy and back with Spanish ore for us. The 
early agreements of the Admiralty and Board of Trade with 
the shipping companies, mainly based on consideration of 
bunker coal, were fitted in with the elaborate agreements 
made with neutral countries by the Contraband Department 
of the Foreign Office in administering the blockade, until 
practically every vessel that cleared from or for a European 
port took the route and the cargo assigned to her by His 
Majesty’s Government. Truly an astonishing exercise of 
power, and the result was that while our people were better 
fed and clothed than any other belligerents, no reasonable 
need of the Allied forces or civilians was refused. But the 
submarine peril grew more menacing than ever, the demands 
on tonnage were inevitably increasing, and the outlook for 
1917 was grimly dark. Mr. Fayle tells his story well, and 
we look forward to his tale of the agonies of 1917 and the 
tinal triumph. 

There are three matters to which he seems to give less 
importance than is due, namely, the vast system, universal 
outside the Baltic and Black Seas, of censorship of seaborne 
mails and shipping documents ; the British work done for the 
French Government by the Hudson Bay Co., and the burden 
which we undertook of shipping the Belgian Relief supplies. 
That is a small criticism. Larger questions are perhaps 
implicit in the words “ Official History.” The work of the 
great departments of Government concerned and the numerous 
expert committees was sometimes brilliant, and at all times 
laborious and devoted. But even the protagonists would 
admit that they sometimes made mistakes. Mr. Fayle dwells 
upon none. The worst we hear is perhaps a hint of *‘ restive- 
ness,”’ induced among shipowners compelled to accept “ Blue 
Book rates,’ while neutrals or competitors were still free. 
Otherwise this huge experiment in State Socialism might be 
thought an unqualified success which pleased everybody. 
That was not really so. For instance, against the genuine 
hardships of control of shipowners we have heard some 
criticisms of the huge profits thrust upon them. The nation 
would not in peace time accept control of shipping, any more 
than sugar cards, unless convinced of the need. And the 
officials ? They were honest and slaved from morning till 
night, year in, year out. Why? Because they were vitally 
* interested * in winning the War. In peace time an official 
must be disinterested. The real lesson of the success is that 
Socialism can succeed where it goes hand in hand with Mili- 
taricm. A nation can be thus organized if there is an 








——— 
overwhelming incentive—patriotism or fear of the enemy. | 
happier times it would be tyranny and failure—at least with 
the social conscience of the nation had been developed “ 
to a point where it had the equivalent value of the Wa 
motive. Socialists, of course, believe that is i : 

S pos y 
do not. _—— 


/ lie T whe YT , r 

A MID-VICTORIAN PEPYS.* 
WHETHER or not Mr. Ellis is justified in comparing Sir 
William Hardman with Samuel Pepys, there is no doubt that 
the thoughts of the reader of Hardman’s letters to his friend 
Holroyd will instantly fly to the first act of M ilestones. The 
crinolines, the stove-pipe hats, and the bearded faces shown 
in the portraits (photographs by Hardman himself) with which 
the book is illustrated, are matched by the stilted manner of 
the letters themselves and the characteristic combination of 
a strict propriety of sentiment with a coarseness of fibre 
that permits the writer to put on paper stories and jests 
which we should be a little ashamed of relating in a club 
smoking-room. 

Hardman’s frankness is not the frankness of Pepys. The 
latter wrote as for himself ; the former was merely writing q 
monthly news-letter to an intimate friend. Of the two men 

. . , me 
Hardman, as we see him here, is much the less interesting, 
though probably, in morals at all events, a better man. He 
was an affectionate friend, for he kept up his monthly letter 
to Holroyd for more than twelve years, no light test of 
affection. Everything which he says in his letters shows him 
as an excellent husband and father, and among his friends 
with Meredith especially—he was a hearty and somewhat 
** robustious ”’ good fellow. 

The letters and journal which illustrate this friendship are 
the pleasantest pages in the book. It was almost sudden. 
The two men met at Esher in August, 1861, and became 
“* great allics ” before the end of September. Meredith was 
thirty-three, separated from his wife, and passing as a 
widower with an only son: Hardman of the same age, and 
happily married. Mrs. Hardman was as congenial to Meredith 
as her husband. We cannot help feeling that the hearty, 
healthy Philistine, insensitive rather than unintelligent, 
whom Meredith depicted as Blackburn Tuckham in Beau: 
champ’s Career, was, at the moment, the heaven-sent com- 
plement to the introspective poct ; and that what most com. 
mended ** Tuck ”’ to ** Robin ”’ was—his excellent digestion. 

Be that as it may, we have here a series of lively sketches of 
Meredith at play, entertaining Hardman at Copsham Cottage 
on a walking-tour with him over the Surrey hills, at sea in 
Cotter Morison’s yacht ‘ Irene,’ fussing over his delicate boy, 
Arthur, or making fun of himself and his friends in scraps of 
execrable verse. Here is a group of himself and Hardman in 
January, 1862 :— 

“Meredith chaffs me, and says I resemble in many ways the 
man (Cobbett) whose biography I have undertaken. The reason 
of his opinion is, that I come down in the midst of his many poetical 
rhapsodies with frequent morsels of hard common-sense. I inter- 
rupt him with a stolid request to define his terms. I point out 
discrepancies between his most recent sentence and some previous 
one. The consequence is that we get into long arguments, and it 
was only last Sunday, during one of our country rambles, that, in 
spite of the raw, inclement, January day, we stopped a long time 
at a stile, seated on the top of which he lectured me, quite ineffectu- 
ally, on his views of the future destinies of the human race. | 
should so like you to know him, you would like him immensely, 
and disagree with him constantly.” 

A paragraph from the account of the walking-tour (May 
24th, 1862, at Guildford) has a special claim to the Spectator’s 
attention :— 

“ When we had ordered a. cold dinner, we went to the railway 
station to get copies of the Saturday Review, Public Opinion and 
the Spectator, The latter contained an article on Meredith's 
Poems, Modern Love, &c., and a regular stinger it was. Robin 
was naturally annoyed, for the review was most unreasonable and 
was, in my opinion, written with a very decided personal bad feeling. 
Robin did not agree with me, and eventually concluded that it was 
written by a woman. As a specimen of style it was ‘tself quite 
beneath contempt. The writer spoke of the moon as ‘ that admir- 
able planet.’ Enough of this disagreeable topic, which interfered 
very slightly with our pleasure: in fact, we were too much deter 
inined to enjoy ourselves to permit so shallow a critic to put us 
out, and Robin’s annoyance soon passed off.” 

The criticism was certainly severe, and called forth 4 
spirited reply from Swinburne, which appeared in the Spectator 
a fortnight later. But, to a modern reader, with the poem 














° A Mid-Victorian Pepys. The Letters and Memoirs of Sir William Hardman, 
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before him, it does not seem entirely undeserved. Meredith, 
in any case, Was not too proud to profit by it, as may be seen 
py a comparison of Sonnet XIII. of Modern Love, as reprinted 
in 1895, with the original as quoted in the review. Mrs. 
Hardman calls Modern Love the poet’s a (almost) autobio- 
aphy,” and in this fact lies the peculiar sting of the criticism. 
Meredith, to his credit, suspected no malice, and doubtless 
realized that he was paying the price which is demanded of 
any poet who “ unlocks his heart with a sonnet-key. - 

But we are straying from the high-road. Its “ milestones, 
in the portion of the letters printed here, extend from January, 
1859, to April, 1863. We come upon the ‘ Warrior’ and the 
Armstrong gun, the Great Exhibition of 1862, which, Mr. Ellis 
tells us, bequeathed to us the catch phrase, “ How are your 

r feet?’ the deaths of the Prince Consort and of Mrs. 
Rossetti, the reception of the future Queen Alexandra in the 
City, the American War and the Polish Revolution. We 
catch glimpses of many notable figures : Thackeray, Shirley 
Brooks, Bellew, the popular preacher, who could bring tears 
into the eyes of his congregation by his reading of the Lord’s 
Prayer or of the Epistle for Quinquagesima Sunday, and a 
score of actresses, the most noticeable of whom is Mrs. Stirling. 
Among the sketches of contemporary life, one of the most 
amusing is of a dinner given by a publican at Hackney, in his 
shirtsleeves, at three p.m., to Dr. W. H. Valpy and two others. 
After a Gargantuan feast, followed at seven p.m. by tea and 
buttered muflins dispensed by “the young lady from the 
bar,” the dyspeptic doctor pleaded an engagement and tried 
to take his leave. ‘* What, sir,” said his host, ‘* won’t you stay 
and have some supper? You'll not go without finishing the 
pork?” Drury Lane on Boxing Night and a delightful 
letter from ‘ Mossy ” Gordon, an Etonian aged ten, to his 
father, are choice morsels were there space to quote them. 
Hardman’s style dismounts from its stilts when there is some- 
thing lively to relate. There are a good many stories of 
celebrated criminal cases, but they can hardly be called “ shop,” 
since Hardman was at the Chancery Bar, and seems to have 
had time for plenty of literary work. We may presume he 
was not overburdened with briefs. 

Mr. Ellis is a worthy editor. He takes as much interest in 
London gossip as Hardman himself, and fills up the allusions 
in the letters with a “* perpetual commentary ” either indented 
in the main narrative or in footnotes. Here will be found 
biographies of Constance Kent, Bellew, and some of the more 
celebrated “* social evils ’’ (to use Hardman’s phrase), as well 
as comments on *‘ Judge and Jury,” the early music-halls, and 
sundry details of London topography. We note, for the pro- 
mised second edition, that Mrs. Atkinson was governess in the 
family of General Mouravioff (so she spells it) not “ Monraniff,” 
and that Edward Grubb, who lived at 31 Gordon Street, was 
head of the Chancery enrolment office, and not on the Record 
Office staff. But the main fault of the book is that there is 
something too much, both of the text and the commentary, 
for a chronicle of only four years. 


THE DOSTOEVSKY MYTH.* 
Wit any reasonable idolatry of Dostoevsky as a novelist, or 
as a poet, it is possible to sympathize ; he was one of the very 
greatest of creators, and his influence on the future course of 
the novel may well be tremendous. Like Henry James 
(whom he resembles, of course, in no other minutest particular), 
he made of each of his novels, above all, an absolute and 
detached and “ other” world. But whereas Henry James 
set himself consciously to this task, to this creation of a 
iniverse of exaggerated beauty and complexity and conscious- 
1ess, selecting for it with the last care its elements, Dostoevsky 
supposed himself to be simply a realist, a teller of the dailiest 
of daily truths. It was an extraordinary misconception. He 
willed the actual and achieved the fantastic; the fantastic 
ecome, nevertheless, because of his intense powers of realiza- 
tion, overwhelmingly logical and credible. Unfortunately, 
this misconception has not been solely the property of Dos- 








toevsky himself. It has become rather the habit to think of | 


Dostoevsky as a prophet and, precisely, as one who saw 
clearly. In Dostoevsky’s morbid obsession with the problem 
of good and evil, his passionate interest in pain, his feverish 
and prismatic awareness of psychological relations, it is 
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suggested that we may discern, smokily as it were, the flash 
of a kind of Grail. 

In this—in this Dostoevsky religion—what we see, of 
course, is a weak, neurotic emulation of the sort of mythopoecia 
of which Dostoevsky was himself so magnificently the victim ; 
and it is precisely for their light on this gift, or affliction, that 
we ought to treasure every available personal document. 
For that reason, if for no other, the new letters which the 
Russian Government has made public, and which Mr. Murry 
and Mr. Koteliansky have translated, have great importance. 
The letter to his brother, written on the morning of his con- 
demnation to penal servitude ; the letters to his friend, Maikov ; 
and the letters to his wife on the occasion of the famous 
Poushkin celebration and speech, are all of the greatest value. 
They continue and fill in the portrait already clear enough 
in the earlier volume of letters, and make more than ever 
unmistakable the fact that in Dostoevsky we are dealing with a 
** possessed ”’ type of literary genius of the most fascinating 
sort. Of wisdom, of orderly and logical thought, of unbiased 
observation, we may search these letters in vain for much 
evidence. What we find instead is an outpouring everywhere, 
as prolix and unrestrained as the characteristic flight and 
vehemence of his novels—that vehemence so disquietingly 
suggestive of the epileptic, which may, indeed, plausibly 
be seen as an “epileptic equivalent.” Everywhere the 
key is shrill, everywhere is the same extraordinary mixture of 
intelligence and childish naiveté, vanity and humility, percep- 
tiveness and obtuseness, greed and generosity ; everywhere 
is the amazing emotional instability which permits him to 
contradict himself, even about matters of fact, several times 
in the space of one letter. This emotional instability is a 
precise symptom of the epileptic. It has been observed of 
many epileptics that they may pass in an instant from the 
overweening to the fawning, from the violent to the gentle, 
from the affectionate to the suspicious; and that they are 
peculiarly subject to a k’nd of mawkish religiosity. We need 
not press the point. isut it is clear that in Dostoevsky we 
are dealing with a man whose behaviour contains vivid 
elements of this sort, and whose work, more almost than that 
of any other writer, invites the eye of the analyst. He speaks 
often in these letters of the speed of his composition, of his 
** inspiration,” of the ** anguish of ambition,” of his agonizing 
uncertainty as to the value of his work. This is not the 
language of the conscious artist but of the victim, the psy- 
chotic, and it is essential that in appraising Dostoevsky we 
should keep that in mind. He remarks in a letter to Maikov : 
*, . » ideas are always flashing through my brain and my 
soul and being conceived. But then, these are only flashes, 
and they need a complete realization, which invariably comes 
unexpectedly and of a sudden . . . Only afterwards, when 
one has received a complete image in one’s heart, can one 
start artistic composition.” Again, of The Idiot, he writes to 
Maikov: “I was inspired when I wrote that finale, and it 
cost me two fits, one after another.” Again, in a special 
postscript: ‘For the love of God tell me everything you 
hear... about The Idiot. I must, must know without 
fail! For the love of God!” Again, of The Possessed : 
‘** It is cight months since I wrote anything. I shall certainly 
start writing in a fever; but what will happen later?” 
Finally : ‘“* Beyond all doubt I shall write it badly; being 
more of a poet than an artist I have always taken themes 
beyond my powers.” 

Apart from much light of this sort on the profoundly 
psychotic nature of his work, the new letters are also of great 
interest for their repeated emphasis on Dostoevsky’s passionate 
and religious belief in Pan-Slavism (he predicts in one letter 
the Russianization of Europe and the world, in a mystical 
rather than political sense) and for their richness in reference 
to his contemporaries. As usual, he speaks of Turgenev with 
unbridled bitterness (wholly without warrant); and more 
almost than anything else in his great popular success at the 
Poushkin celebration he enjoyed the sense of having defeated 
and humbled Turgenev. On this occasion his letters to his 
wife are full of his feeling of facing alone a vast conspiracy— 
a conspiracy, of course, which did not exist. This Dostoevsky 
is one whom we find it impossible to respect ; but it is none 
the less essential that we should know him if we are to under- 
stand the Dostoevsky whom we do respect, the agonized 
creator of myths. The Brothers Karamazov is no less a great 
book for having its psychological roots thus laid bare, And 
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those who see them laid bare avoid the now too common error 
of supposing that epileptic ecstasy necessarily represents a 
* next step” in the mental and moral development of man. 


REMBRANDT.* 


Mr. Metprum has made a notable contribution to the 
literature of Rembrandt in this volume which he con- 
tributes to an _ excellent series. Here we have a 
study of the paintings by themselves, the etchings and 
drawings having been treated separately. Mr. Meldrum has 
kept very closely to his subject and avoided those tiresome 
digressions, historical or political, with which the biographers 
of artists so frequently encumber their books. He has also 
avoided the sentimental and philosophical and _ historic 
absurdities which have so often been let loose upon the great 
painter of the Netherlands, the crowning instance of such 
follies being the work of the German who proved that Rem- 
brandt was a true Prussian in spirit from the resemblance 
of his mind to that of Bismarck and his colour to the national 
flag—red and black. In the present volume our only com- 
plaint is that the author who writes so well and so thought- 
fully of the art of Rembrandt should have been so sparing 
of the pages devoted to aesthetic criticism. We could have 
done with a great deal more in the way of condensation of 
the mere facts of the painter’s life for the sake of fuller 
consideration of the artistic qualities of many of the great 
pictures which receive so little comment. For instance, it 
is a disappointment to find after eager search no consideration 
of the amazing qualities of ‘‘ The Polish Rider,” perhaps the 
most wonderful and inspiring of Rembrandt's creations. 
What is it, we wonder, that makes this work soar in spirit 
above the elaboration of “The Night Watch ” or the studied 
simplicity of “The Syndics” ? Another undiscussed problem 
is why a portrait, such as that of the man holding a letter, 
lately in the Frick collection in New York, overflows with 
mystery and passion when so many of the representations of 
Titus are only sentimental and numbers of burghers are 
only powerfully commonplace. Is the answer that the magic 
has been evoked by such a subtle appeal to the aesthetic 
sense as is made by the flow of light over the face, necker- 
chief, letter and hands and out into the mysterious twilight 
of the landscape ? 

Mr. Meldrum divides Rembrandt’s career into three periods. 
There were the early years at Leyden, when he perfected his 
astonishing technique and the first ten years in Amsterdam, 
when he dazzled the town with his powers and reaped a golden 
harvest and enjoyed to the full the splendours of dress, 
jewels, and works of art, with which he was able to enrich 
his life and that of the beloved Saskia. Then came his 
wife’s death and his waning popularity, though his art was 
at its fullest in the way of power, it being the time of ‘‘ The 
Night Watch.” Later comes the period of want of money, 
lawsuits, and neglect, the period of Hendrickje and ‘“ The 
Polish Rider,” and finally, after the death of Hendrickje, the 
sunset which gave an aspect to the later works that inevitably 
associates them with the posthumous quartettes of Beethoven. 
Among these late works is a portrait of the painter of unusual 
character, it seems to fulfil all the requirements of the moderns 
who demand construction and composition in three dimensions, 
and this picture, significantly, is to be found at Aix-en-Provence, 
the home of Cézanne. ° 

No painter ever sympathized with and understood old age as 
did Rembrandt, and perhaps the finest and most sympathetic 
rendering of the interval between life and death is that noble 
work in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. In it 
those who have lived with very old people will find that spirit 
which comes only when the head has to seek the support of 
the hand, and the mind naturally enters into converse with 
“ the spirit of the world brooding on things to come.” When 
considering the crisis of Rembrandt’s career at the death of 
Saskia and the change which came over his art, we cannot 
do better than follow Mr. Meldrum when he says :— 

“There are some who declare Rembrandt to have most poignantly 
of all painters struck the chords of human experience yet would 
have us believe himself inhumanly dead to them. Is this a highly 
Germanized reading of Aristotle, that the tragic dramatist must 
have already purged himself? For myself, I cannot doubt that 
somewhere about the time we have now reached Rembrandt 
underwent a spiritual change or commotion. Precisely what it 
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so, 
was and how it came about we shall never know for certain - 
there are reasonable conjectures, which, being conjectures + but 
can be suggested merely, not formally defined. “ Remb _ 
life, remember, was now clouded by Saskia’s ill-health os’ 
saddened by the loss of their children. Anxieties about 1, ve 
were already gathering to a head. I am far from think, 
that Rembrandt in his studio was particularly sensitiv 7 
such affections and obligations. Where his art was pa 2 
he was, I am persuaded, on the contrary, indifferent and ona 
callous. His mind, like his body, was virile, even robust Mie di 
not engineer the flutterings of his soul or watch them with curi 
and self-pitying comment. There never, in a word, was a an 
less of a prig. But he surely mixed his paints with honk s 
certainly mixed them with brains, and it is far from inconceiy. ble 
that his intelligence reached beyond the gay and worldly eal in 
which he painted certain burgher and patrician portraits, May = 
these sitters, for example, have led his thoughts to the fortunes ot 
his country, and to the disillusionment, for an idealist such as he 
creeping into them? There is recent new evidence, possibly” 
that he did, just at this moment, take an objective view of nation} 
affairs and brood on them. After that enormous struggle fo 
freedom was this the whole residue of gain ? Amsterdam a city 
of traffic. And an Amsterdam, too—masterful as he was Ren. 
— 4 —_ shared the — sensibility to disconsideration 
—an Amsterdam giving proof of not appreciatin > deepest wi 
the cleverest of is me ” iets 


When we think of the neglect of so great a man by the 
Dutch merchants, we remember that greater and nobler 
sea-born city of commerce, Venice, which shares with Italy 
the proud boast that none of her artists died unrecognized 
or unrewarded. H. 8, 


A GUIDE TO ROGUEDOM.* 


WE must confess to being somewhat disappointed by the 
underworld that Mr. Felstead shows us in this new book of his, 
Mr. Thomas Burke, of Limehouse fame, and others had led us 
to expect something at once more terrible and glamorous than 
this ; but perhaps that is because Mr. Burke, for example, is 
after all something of an artist and Mr. Felstead is simply a 
reporter. It is only fair to admit, however, that the latter 
tries hard to make the best of his material ; he gives us confi- 


dence tricksters, pickpockets, swell crooks, receivers of stolen + 


goods, and, it goes without saying, any number of “ dope 
merchants.” Mr. Felstead’s opening chapter is rather con- 
fusing. He does not seem to have made up his mind whether 
London is better than it used to be or whether it is worse. All 
that he does know is that a book of this kind should be begun 
in a mood of regret, and so at one moment he declares “ We 
are not improving in the way we take our pleasures. It is 
not so many years ago, less than ten to be precise, that the 
thought of a West-End night club haunted by negroes and 
Chinamen peddling poisonous drugs to stupid women would 
have aroused a thrill of horror in the land, with an irresistible 
demand that such a place should immediately be swept out of 
existence’ ; and then in other places we find him saying, “ The 
plain truth of the matter is that the West End of London is 
growing sedate in its pleasures. ... London has been growing 
dull of recent times. . . . Frankly, London is trying to grow 
good. The powers that be are attempting to cleanse the 
streets of the night hawks who creep forth from their obscure 
lodgings to prey upon pleasure-seeking humanity.” Perhaps 
Mr. Felstead’s style, with its ** thrill of horror in the land ” and 
** powers that be ” and so forth, has such a familiar journalistic 
ring that it tends to make us yawn instead of making us 
shudder or gape. His most interesting chapters are those in 
which he tells us all about the activities of the Flying Squad, a 
special detachment of highly trained detectives who are on 
duty day and night ready to rush out in an emergency to the 
scene of the crime, travelling in a fieet of fast motor-cars and 
motor-cycles. This pleasantly spectacular body, which surely 
ought to carry its own film-operators with it into action, has 
apparently worked wonders, and our author describes some 
of its exploits with great gusto. So efficient is this Flying 
Squad that “ complaints as to the *‘ unsportsmanlike * conduct 
of the police are growing increasingly bitter.’ As for the 
rogues we are shown, they are, on the whole, a dull, mono- 
tonous crowd, and perhaps the most entertaining of them all 
is the “‘ Colonel,” an old rascal who looked and acted like 4 
retired officer, but who was really a “* picker-up,” that is, one 
who hangs about railway stations and, by means of a large 
bag with a false bottom to it, picks up and carries off any 
number of suit-cases, jewel-cases, and so on. There is 4 
beautiful simplicity about this particular form of robbery 


, ° ~ Underworld of London. By Sidney Theodore Felstead. London: Murray, 
78. 
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that is rather appealing, and the mental picture one has of the 
haughty, retired colonel flinging down his bag on top of 
someone else’s, and then walking away with the two of them, 
is distinctly entertaining. So, on the whole, is Mr. Felstead’s 


hook, though he only occasionally rises to the height of the 
colonel. 
FICTION. 
aes sealed 


LOVE’S PILGRIM.* 


Me. J. D. BERESFORD is hardly as successful in describing the 
amatory passions as in dealing in a prophetic vein with 
Revolution in England. It is difficult to believe in the early 
gntimental and matrimonial adventures of Foster Innes, and 
“Tertia” and “ Grace,” as well as the fleeting vision of “ Nita,’ 
do not impress us as real flesh-and-blood women. It must 
be owned, also, that Claire Martin or Morton, who comes at the 
end of the story, is not very much more substantial than the 
others. The interest of the book is intended -to lie in the 
hero’s introspective view of his own personality. This is so 
overlaid and obstructed by his sensitiveness as to the mal- 
formation of one-of his feet as to be entirely abnormal. His 
relations with his mother are very much more living than those 
with the above-mentioned young women, and incidentally a 
curious ethical problem is presented by them. At one 
moment in the story, Foster and his mother having got on 
each other’s nerves, Mrs. Innes, who is a widow, proposes to 
remarry. After a short period of reflection Foster rushes into 
her room and, throwing himself on his knees by her chair, 
exclaims, ‘Oh! mother! I don’t believe that I could go on 
living if you married that man!” 

The question of the morality of the sacrifice of a child's 
prospects to its parent’s has often presented itself for dis- 
cussion. But the problem whether a mother has a right, 
when between fifty and sixty, to spoil the remainder of her 
life for the sake of her son presents a new point of ethical 
interest. In this case the mother gives up her own wishes, 
only at the end of the book to be so dissatisfied with her 
son’s marriage that she passes out of his life. It seems 
as if Foster would have been far better off had he been 
left to find his own soul without his mother’s interference, 
and though, owing to the shorter expectation of life, there is 
no such grave objection to the old sacrificing themselves to 
the young as there is to the burden which age too often 
imposes upon youth, it seems in this particular instance that 
Mrs. Innes would have been wiser to live her own life 
without reference to her son’s sensibilities. To tell the truth, 
Foster Innes is a weak creature, and it is sometimes difficult 
for the reader to follow his mental vicissitudes with patience. 


Colin. By E. F. Benson. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Benson tells us that this book is the first part of a 
romance which is to be continued in a later volume. The 
story deals with the old English family of Stanier, whose 
Elizabethan ancestor sold to the devil, not only his own soul, 
but those of his descendants. Although the method of 
life of the Earls of Yardley in the mansion which is known 
by their own family name of “ Stanier” is so mediaeval as 
to be impossible, Mr. Benson gives us such a vivid picture 
that it almost convinces us of its truth. Certainly the 
principal character in the present story, a modern Colin, is 
so wicked that he appears still to have given himself to the 
powers of darkness, and it is difficult to see how, if the fate 
of this character is to be “‘ continued in our next,” the final 
result can be, as Mr. Benson promises, the fading of the legend. 
Grass of Parnassus. By Mary Fulton. (Chapman and Hall. 

7s. 6d.) 

The love of an Italian for the Irish wife of an absent English 
husband should not be a dull subject, and by completely 
subordinating everything to the two main characters the 
author really leaves a vivid impression of them on the mind. 
The scene varies from Rome to Capri, and if Miss Fulton is a 
little inclined to exhibit her knowledge of Rome and her 
pleasure in the sunlight of Capri, the writing is sufficiently 
distinguished to make it a pleasure to those who have hot seen 
them. The development of her theme is rather long drawn 
out, though always perfectly consistent, and the tragic climax 
seems reasonably inevitable. 

Pagan Corner. By C. M.A. Peake. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Polly Brent had a witch for a mother, and came of a family 
of squatters, people who live in their own communities in 
out of the way moorland corners of England, and are regarded 


with a certain nervous suspicion by the valley villagers. The 
pictures of this strange life are very convincing, but in his 
actual character-sketches the author somehow fails to leave 
any clear impressions. Polly herself is none too distinctly 
drawn, and her thoughts are too complex for the part. So 
much of this book promises really well that her seduction and 
desertion by a workman seem a poor climax to the story and 
a sad complement to the author’s considerable gifts of humour 
and description. 

Middle Mists. By Aishie Pharall. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
The heroine, returning to England after some hectic months 
of Peace-Conference Paris, marries, without passion, a flawless 
specimen of the English Gentleman, and spends the rest of the 
book wondering if she shall leave him and return to Paris to 
her artist in love-making, who by now, though she knows it 
not, has received the necessary legacy and is searching for her 
with intent to marry. How the problem resolves itself will 
be clear to earnest readers of fiction. The book opens quite 
well, but the heroine’s indecisions lose value with long-distance 
repetition. 

The Reincarnations of Lupus Andronicus. 

(Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

A group of people are connected, in each of their four suc- 
cessive incarnations, by varying circumstances or family ties. 
The periods range from early Scythia, through the Roman 
Empire and seventeenth century Moldavia to modern 
Rumania, with the Danube running as a kind of connecting 
thread throughout the book. The writing is plain and 
straightforward, and the author does not attempt to point a 
moral. His first period is the most successful ; elsewhere the 
reader feels that he has taken on rather too big a job for the 
limitations of his style. 
The Torrent. By Vicente Blasco Ibajfiez. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Torrent is the old story of the conflict between duty and 
impulse ; between family tradition, bourgeois caution, reputa- 
tion,and comfort on the one side, with la vie de Bohéme, rapture, 
spontaneity, danger, and beauty on the other. The hero is in 
the ranks of the party of the Right, inheriting from father and 
grandsire vast estates and political opportunities. He is a 
sort of Lorenzo dei Medici. The heroine is the daughter of a 
Republican doctor, and has returned to her native town to rest 
after bringing the old and the new worlds to her feet in adula- 
tion of her beauty and operatic genius. The love conflict, the 
passionate springtide spent half floating in the ocean of perfume 
from the orange orchards, are told with vivid power by the 
Spanish novelist. But at the last the ardour of the lover is 
chilled by the dead hand of his ancestry, and he forsakes the 
idyll, marries an heiress, goes into Parliament, and grows fat. 
It is all very magical to read, devastating the emotions like a 
Puccini opera ; but when it is all over we remember that life 
is not quite so romantic, so direct as this. There are so many 
side issues. 
Anderby Wold. By Winifred Holtby. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 

This is a good first novel, for the author has a strong sense 
of situation that should make her successful were she to 
attempt a play. She writes a serviceable but undistinguished 
English, and her delineation of the shrewd emotions and 
thoughts of the older Yorkshire farming folk is convincing. 
To express the deeper feelings of men and women, however, is 
not yet within the compass of her art, for her love scenes and 
soliloquies are scrappy and hurried, her figures becoming at 
such times mere dolls, 

Lass of the Sword. By C. E. Lawrence. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

It is extraordinary that a living writer should be able to 
escape from his twentieth century environment of intellectual 
scepticism, moral cynicism, and nervous unrest; yet the 
author of this romance has done so. His story might be a 
newly discovered palatine lay of old France, an “ Amis and 
Amile,” an “ Aucassin and Nicolette,’ for it is inspired by the 
same spirit of amity and wistfulness that informs them. That 
spirit is a ‘* folk ’’ quality which began with Mother Eve, and 
is to be found in quiet, green places. It is not a popular 
quality, but the author will not object to being praised for 
possessing it, knowing that he has thereby the secret of joy, of 
youth and of generosity. 

Phantom. By Gerhart Hauptmann. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

The story, written in the first person, of a young school- 
master’s infatuation for a beautiful little girl and his conse- 
quent degradation. Finally, his evil courses land him in 
gaol, after which he marries a more homely female and retires 
into the country. It is improbable that anything written by 
Hauptmann could be lacking in force, but this present werk is 
perhaps the feeblest he has ever produced. In the original 
German it is quite possible that the style may carry it through, 
but inthis present translation it reads like one of the spasmodic 
nightmarish impressions that we know so well now, refeved 
here and there by a few really imaginative touches. The 
prospective reader will be well advised to send his sense of 
humour upon a holiday before he begins this present work, 
a notable example of what happens when the cobbler leaves 


By Adolphe Orna. 


(T. Fisher Unwin. 








* Love's Pilarim. By J. D. Beresford. London: Collins, [7s. 6d. net.] 
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A National Health Policy. By Harry Roberts. (The Labour 
Publishing Company. 3s. 6d.) 

Dr. Roberts has practised medicine for thirty years 
amongst all classes of society, and his general experience, 
added to his special knowledge of Public Health problems, 
gives him a special qualification for the writing of a work of 
this kind. His suggested policy is essentially a practical 
one, based on personal observations as well as on official 
statistics. He realizes that for the formulation of a sound 
health policy “‘ we shall have to get away from the abstract 
Utopianism which forms the traditional practice of politicians 
and governments, and get down to the realism of doctors and 
scientists and working people generally.” Unless we are 
prepared to abolish overcrowding, the prime factor in the 
causation of disease and unhealth, ‘‘ Mothers’ Welcomes ” 
will not save us, nor will Tuberculosis Clinics, nor Insurance 
Acts, nor Pasteurized milk, nor the medical profession. His 
scheme for “* organizing the doctors’ is both ingenious and 
sensible ; he believes that “‘ the organization of the health 
service of the nation should be based upon the family as the 
normal unit, and on the family doctor as the normal medical 
attendant and guardian.”” We commend this book as being 
humane without being sentimental, idealistic without being 
visionary, and instructive and thought-provoking without 
being tedious. 


Botulism. By Gerald Leighton, M.D. (Collins. 10s.) 

The Death-that-lurks-in-sausages has found a biographer 
in the person of Dr. Gerald Leighton. Until the year 1918 
the existence of Bacillus Botulinus was practically unknown 
in this country, except to bacteriologists and _ suchlike 
specialists, but in that year the epidemic spread of an alarming 
malady known as Encephalitis Lethargica—the “* Sleepy- 
Sickness’ of the daily Press—was wrongly attributed to 
B. Botulinus, and Botulism became known to the general 
public. This interest, however, soon died down, until it 
was revived in the year 1922 by the Loch Maree tragedy. 
It will be remembered how eight persons who were spending 
thefr holidays in the Western Highlands met their deaths 
within one week as the result of eating sandwiches 
prepared from wild duck paste. In this case, following an 
admirably conducted official inquiry, a true bill was brought 
in against B. Botulinus, and the first recognized case of 
Botulism in the United Kingdom was put on record. Dr. 
Leighton disclaims having given a complete account of the 
whole subject of Botulism, but he has skilfully treated it 
from many different aspects, “which aspects,” he says, 
*“*have been referred to only in so far as they may prove of 
general educational interest to the medical profession, to those 
who are interested in the preserved-food industry, and to 
the educated intelligent general reader before whose notice 
the subject of Botulism has been forced in recent times.” 
However, a complete bibliography is appended for the use 
of those who desire to probe more deeply into the subject. 
It is a comfort to know that Botulism is an extremely rare 
disease, and one which can be completely prevented by the 
adoption of reasonable precautions in the preparation of 
preserved foods. Although the bacillus is found naturally 
in soil and in vegetable matter, and pathologically in poultry 
in the form of a disease called Limber-Neck, and in horses and 
cattle in the form of ‘* Grass-Sickness,” the bacillus can only 
elaborate its deadly toxins whilst flourishing anaerobically 
in putrefying organic matter. Hence man can only contract 
the disease under very special conditions. Dr. Leighton is 
to be congratulated on having written a thoroughly interesting 
book on a subject which, ordinarily speaking, would hardly 
thrill even “ the educated intelligent general reader.” 


Anaemia : its Causes and Modern Treatment. By Arthur W 
Fuller, M.D.Edin. (H. K. Lewis and Co. 3s. 6d.) 

It is difficult to see what useful purpose can be served by 
the publication of this little book. An article on the subject 
of haemoglobin-deficiency and cligocythaemia in one of the 
medical journals would surely have sufficed. The author 
states that he has found the injection of a solution of colloidal 
iron, arsenic and strychnine in isotonic serum of value in 
these cases, but the very information which would be of 
value to the clinician is withheld. There is no mention 
of the quantitative composition of this injection, the mode of 
its preparation, nor where it may be procured; nor are we 
told how many injections constitute a ‘‘ course,” nor yet the 
intervals which should separate successive injections. Perhaps 
Dr. Fuller will make good these omissions in another place. 


The Races of England and Wales. By H. J. Fleure. (Benn 
Bros. 5s. net.) 

Professor Fleure’s brief sketch of a large subject is worth 
reading because it is refreshingly free from dogmatic assertions. 
The available evidence, as he points out, is fragmentary, and 
does not justify the popular race-theories that are evolved 
from it. He is inclined to think that the primitive stock 
of the New Stone Age in Britain has survived, with much 





i 


A 


modification at different epochs. Typical example 

lithic man may, he says, be found in remote ‘anion oon 
Welsh hills. The first invaders, in the Bronze Age, we . 
perhaps, “ the tall, fair, rather long-headed aristocrats oa 
formed so notable a feature of English life until the rise of the 
industrial and financial plutocracy swept them aside.” % 


What Shall We Become After Death P y Abbé 
(Sands and Co. 5s.) wy eh Sites 

The title and binding of this book immediately Suggest 
one of the sensational little manuals on Spiritualism 
Occultism which are so frequently met with nowadays, 
The ecclesiastical “ Nihil Obstat” and “ Imprimatur” “on 
the fly-leaf, and the author’s name, would lead one to expect, 
a work on Catholic Theology. But the book is neither of 
these things. It is true that the answer given to the might 
riddle is the one furnished by the Christian Church, namely, 
the immortality of the soul and the resurrection of the body. 
but the author’s method of approach is far from being theo. 
logical. He deals with recent scientific developments most 
ingeniously and demonstrates how incapable are the physical 
sciences per se of interpreting the Universe. We are then 
led in natural sequence through Metaphysics to Philosophy 
The author contends that the modern advancements jp 
physics and chemistry supply ample confirmation of the 
tenets of scholastic ern: and he supports his thesis 
very convincingly. The book is excellently written through. 
out. , 


Letters of a Radio-Engineer to His Son. By John Mills, 
(Routledge. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A lucid and competent description of the principles and 
methods of wireless telegraphy in an unnecessary disguise, 
It is one of the best popular books on the subject. 

The Emerald Cup. A Psychic History of the Holy Grail. By 
- Devereux Gordon. (Glastonbury: The Avalon Press, 
2s. 6d. net.) 

By rapping on a table to Mr. Gordon, an Entity inhabiting 
“the ethers outside our earth ”’ has produced a rhapsody on 
the passage of the Grail from the times of Mena, “first dynastic 
King of Egypt,” to the “* Ancient Temple of Avalon.” The 
automatic drawings of Mena and the Grail suggest that Art 
does not survive the grave. 

The Ferns. Vol. I. By F. O. Bower, Sc.D. (Cambridge 
University Press. 30s. net.) ; 

In 1884 Professor Bower published his first paper on the 
Ferns. This was an early piece of original work, and since 
that time he has devoted himself almost entirely to the Ferns 
and their allies and to problems suggested by these plants, 
producing work of a quantity and a standard that cause 
him to be regarded as one of the greatest living authorities 
on them. The volume before us presents a critical discussion 
of the facts which can be used as a basis for working out the 
relations of these plants to each other, facts which we are 
told will be applied in a constructive manner in the second 
and concluding volume. In 1908 Professor Bower, in his 
Origin of a Land Flora, gave us what was probably the best 
modern account of the Ferns, but that statement was only a 
very partial one ; this new work has not the restrictions of 
the older one. Restrictions there are, however, and our 
author of set purpose does not deal in any detail with questions 
of function or of the interaction of these plants on their living 
and non-living environment; points, indeed, on which 
comparatively little is known. The book contains a number 
of interesting facts not before recorded; it is profusely 
illustrated, is written in the clear and simple style that we 
have come to associate with Professor Bower and is a masterly 
account of the group. The work, the latest addition to the 
Cambridge Botanical Handbooks, will be welcomed grate- 
fully by all students of these plants. 


THE LAW. 


Prize Cases Decided in the United States Supreme Court, 
1789-1918. Edited by J. B. Scott. 3 vols. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press for the Carnegie Endowment. 63s. net.) 

The trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International 

Peace have conferred a great benefit on students by collecting 

and reprinting from the 250 volumes of reported cases of the 

American Supreme Court all the cases of prize, with an 

introductory note on the few cases that arose before the 

Court was set up. These three compact volumes, running to 

over two thousand pages, are a mine of information, and 

many of the clear and sensible judgments are admirably 
phrased. The only case arising out of the late War is that of 
the ‘Appam,’ in which the Germans impudently tried to 
make the United States a temporary custodian of a German 
prize and were, of course, rebuffed. Among many picturesque 
ships’ names, such as always occur in prize cases, we observe 
the ‘Flying Scud,’ dear to all Stevensonians. We do not 
understand why Dr. Scott should insist that the Supreme 

Court is ** the only permanent Court of Prize in existence “ ; 

in the nature of things it has only adjudicated on prize cases 

in time of war. It is true that our own Prize Court is formally 
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{ up anew when a war breaks out, whereas the Supreme 
Court is always prepared to hear appeals in prize cases. But 
there is just as much continuity of tradition in the one court 
gs in the other, for our prize jurisdiction is always exercised 
by experienced judges. 
A History of English Law. By W. 8S. Holdsworth. 

and III. (Methuen. 25s. net each.) 

In a new edition of these volumes, which were originally 
ublished in 1903, the author has made many important 
jdditions. New introductions have been written, and much 
of the matter relating to Mediaeval Law is fresh. The whole 
work, which, according to the plan, will be complete in seven 
volumes, promises to be a very thorough history of the most 
obscure and SS. of all legal systems. Volumes II. 
and 111. deal with the period 449-1485. They thus embrace 
poth the Anglo-Saxon and the Mediaeval Law. The book is 
likely to be of value both to the lawyer and the layman: 
to the lawyer because it contains facts and erudition, and to 
the layman because it has that quality, so rare in legal works, 
of being readable. 


Transactions of the Grotius Society. 
and Maxwell. 8s. 6d. net.) 

The Grotius Society, which, in spite of all discouragements, 
has pursued the study of international law, heard several 
notable papers last year. Lord Cave’s address on “* War Crimes 
and their Punishment” is to be noted as a lucid argument for 
the penal clauses of the Peace Treaty. Lord Cave would have 
us codify the criminal law of war, either alone or in co-operation 
with other Powers, and enforce it rigorously in the next 
conflict. Mr. Claud Mullins, in a paper on “ Private 
Enemy Property,” explains the clauses in the Peace 
Treaty confiscating private enemy property in the Allied 
countries ; he points out that the English Crown has always 
had a right, under the Common Law, to seize such property, 
and that it exercised this right in the case of the ex-Tsar 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, whose vast fortune was invested in 
English stocks. 

One Thousand Questions and Answers on Company Law. 
By H. A. Ashton. (London Financial Service, Ltd. 5s. net.) 

This small book supplies a distinct want. It sets out in the 
form of questions and answers a great number of points 
which occur in everyday practice, and should prove of con- 
siderable value to secretaries and directors, but as it contains 
but very few references to cases decided in the courts it is of 
less use to lawyers. If the author would give chapter and 
verse for the answers referring to the decisions which have 
been given and the sections of the Acts which have been 
passed, and if the whole work were greatly enlarged, 
then we consider that lawyers as well as laymen would tind 
it of real use. 


Vols, If. 


Vol. VIII. (Sweet 


BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE, 
Domesiic Service. By An Old Servant. (Constable.) 

This is a very charming and naive description of her life 
by an old servant. It hardly, however, bears upon the chicf 
domestic problem of to-day, as almost the whole of the author’s 
service was passed in large houses with housekeepers and butlers 
who were obvious experts of the etiquette of the servants’ 
hall. The book is a little muddled, as it is not always possible 
to say whether “* An Old Servant ”’ is recounting her own 
experience or somebody else’s. There is only one short 
section which bears on the single servant house and that is 
early in the book, when the author is sent out as a gencral 
servant but remarks that though the work was hard for 
one so young, she was treated like one of the family. That, 
as has been said before in these columns, is the true solution 
of the single servant house problem. The rest of the book 
describes, as indicated, households on a_ very large scale. 
Interesting statistics are given as to female domestic service 
being the largest single industry that exists, and the writer’s 
indebtedness to the Domestic Servants’ Benevolent Institution 
is gratefully acknowledged. The book is a wonderful achieve- 
ment for an author who left school, as stated in its pages, 
at the early age of ten. 


A Handbook of Cookery. By Jessie Conrad. (Heinemann. 5s.) 
_ Acharming preface by Joseph Conrad is a pleasant surprise 
ina cookery book. It is a good book, too: the directions are 
clear and simple and we feel that if a recipe turned out badly 
we could put our failure down only to our own clumsiness or 


stupidity. 
CRITICISM. 
Men of Letters. By Dixon Scott. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) 

This reprinted volume of critical essays is the first of a 
new series, to be called “The Bookman Library.” Dixon 
Scott, it will be remembered, was a brilliant young North- 
country journalist who died at the Dardanelles in the middle 
of the War. We are glad that these essays of his have been 
reprinted : first, because they were difficult to obtain and are 





| 


certainly worth obtaining ; and secondly, now that we have 
them they enable us to reconsider our estimate of their author. 
Most of the papers appeared as long essay-reviews in the 
Bookman, and they cover most of the leading literary figures 
of the day—Shaw, Kipling, Wells, Barrie, Bennett, Chesterton 
and so on. The present volume contains the long introduc- 
tion by Mr. Beerbohm that graced the previous issue, and has 
also an additional essay on Whitman that did not appear 
before. The criticism, when it is at its best, seems as acute 
as ever ; there can be no doubt that the opening essay, ‘ The 
Innocence of Bernard Shaw” (Scott worked this Chester- 
tonian type of title to death), is not only the most elaborate and 
longest piece of criticism in the book, it is easily the best ; 
indeed, one of the most searching examinations that Mr. 
Shaw has ever had to undergo. This rather points to the 
conclusion that Scott, had he lived, would have found himself 
in lengthy estimates rather than in short essays and notices. 
But his style, over which his friends (and he seems to have 
made many) wax so enthusiastic, does not seem to deserve the 
praise it receives in the introduction from Mr. Beerbohm, who 
was, it must be remembered, writing a friendly obituary notice 
rather than a criticism. Scott took immense pains with his 
writing, and had he lived he might in time have achieved a 
manner and style of his own, but it is certain that he had not 
succeeded in doing so when he was writing these essays. 
Here we find a patchwork of styles, some Henry James, some 
Shaw, some Chesterton, some Montague, but no Dixon Scott, 
who is still parading his undoubtedly original figure in bor- 
rowed finery. But we have not so many critics of such 
quality that we can afford to let this one go, nor so much 
wit and enthusiasm in our present critical volumes that we 
can suffer this firework display to go off unseen. 

The Mystery of Mr. W. H. By Colonel B. R. Ward. 

Palmer. 103. 6d.) 

According to the theory here deduced the dedication of the 
Sonnets refers to William Hall, who procured them for 
Thorpe, the publisher, from King’s Place, Hackney, when it 
changed hands in 1609—the year of the Sonnets. Previously, 
of course, King’s Place had been the residence of the Earl 
of Oxford—Mr. Looney’s Shakespeare. The words “ onlie 
begetter ” are explained as meaning ‘ only procurer,” using 
beget in the ordinary sense of “ get.”’ They seem to us a 
little extravagant for that purpose. The connexion of 
Oxford with Shakespeare’s work would be more plausible if 
Colonel Ward had shown some conclusive (he is fond of that 
word) evidence why Shakespeare did not write it himself. 
Robert Browning: The Poet and the Man, 1833-1846. By 

Frances M. Sim. (Fisher Unwin. 103. 6d.) 

An account of Browning’s early years, from the publication 
of Pauline to his marriage. A certain amount of new material 
has been discovered with reference to the Pauline period (the 
poem was inspired by Eliza Flower, his music mistress, who 
afterwards became the Egeria of the Rev. W. J. Fox, of South 
Place Chapel) and such material has been pressed into service. 
At the other end of the book there are some mildly interesting 
chapters on the early relations between Browning and Eliza- 
beth Barrett. The remainder of the volume is taken up with 
rather superficial criticism of Paracelsus, Sordello, and 
other work of the period, and a number of unnecessary 
quotations from other criticisms of the poet. The book reads 
as if it had been compiled in haste. 


(Cecil 
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To develop the unique qualities of Shell 
Motor Spirit to the maximum, lubricate your 
engine with Shell Motor Lubricating Oil, 
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reduce friction losses to a lower level than 
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Chairman: WALTER LEAP 
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JOHN RAE 
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25,000 miles 


at 5,114 M.P.G. on 
WAKEFIELD 





MOTOR OIL 


Averaging 300 miles daily 
since January last, Sundays excepted, in 
all weathers and on ordinary roads, a 
19.6 Crossley car (Rapson tyres) has 
come through victoriously with the 
help of Carbonless Castrol C.W. Motor 
Oil, exclusively used throughout. The 
lubricant remained unchanged through- 
out the whole test. This performance, 
unexampled in the history of motor- 
ing, has been under the observation of 


the R.A.C. 

Write for Pocket Lubricaiion Index and Price List: 

C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD. 

AUMBritish Firm. Specialists in Motor Lubrication. 

Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
Telephone: Central 1156. 
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IN SO FAR AS THIS ADVERTISEMENT REFERS TO I 
CERTIFIED TRIALS IT HAS BEEN APPROVED BY THE R.. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE, 


[By Our Crry Eprror.] 

STOCK EXCHANGE UNCERTAINTIES, 
[To the Editor of the Specrartor.| 
Sir,—Since I last commented in your columns, some three 
weeks ago, upon general market conditions there has heen 
a general, but slight, sagging tendency in prices. More. 
over, during the last few days this tendency has been 
rather pronounced, some nervousness being occasioned 
by the further severe slump in some of the Continental 
currencies. The German mark, for example, during the 
past week has established a fresh low record of 740,009 
to the £, and while German currency has now become sg 
nominal, when expressed in terms of exchange, as to make 
the quotation almost meaningless, the slump is rightly 
felt to be a reflection of the serious conditions resultine 
from the Reparation crisis, and denotes indeed an abso. 
lutely impossible situation, whether regarded from the poli- 
tical or from the financial standpoint. If, therefore, I were 
asked to explain the present check to activity in Stock 
Exchange securities and the somewhat duller tendeney, | 
should assign two main causes. One of them would be 
the renewed anxiety concerning European politics and 

the other the flood of new issues of capital. 

As regards the first of these influences, the position 
can be very briefly summarized. Hitherto the effect of 
anxiety concerning European developments has been to 
some extent offset by the fact that this same anxiety has 
led to the remittance of large amounts of foreign money 
here for employment in one form or another. There is, 
however, a limit to such movements, and at the moment 
it is difficult to determine what would be the effect upon 
markets on the one hand if a real improvement in Euro- 
pean affairs were to take place, and on the other hand if 
the continued deadlock were to result in some kind of 
financial or political catastrophe at the centres chiefly 
affected. In the latter case it is conceivable that real 
financial loss and liquidation might take the place of the 
previous investments of foreign money prompted by 
anxieties. If, on the other hand, the German Note were 
to form the basis, first for discussion, and later for a rea! 
settlement of the Reparation problem, a great step would 
have been taken in the direction of promoting international 
peace and international trading. Under such circum- 
stances, however, while securities might respond for th 
moment to what would undoubtedly be a welcome de- 
velopment, it is possible that expectations of dearer 
money following a trade revival would lead to realizations 
in the investment markets. Uncertainty on this point, 
therefore, restrains activity in securities at the moment, 
and the more so because recognition has to be made ol 
the great advance which has already taken place in many 
departments of the Stock Exchange, and especially in the 
gilt-edged section. 

A further cause, however, which may well explain any 
temporary dulness in markets is to be found in the great 
number of capital flotations during recent months and 
especially during recent weeks. Within the last month 
alone these flotations must have reached a total of over 
£50,000,000 (the Indian, Austrian and Dutch East Indies 
loans themselves accounting for about £40,000,000). 
And, be it remembered, that although the loans have been 
floated, most of the instalments have still to be met. 
Making all allowance, therefore, for the volume of money 
awaiting employment owing to the comparative stagna- 
tion of international trade, it seems improbable that 
surplus resources can be accumulating at this pace, and 
it is not surprising that there should be some indications 
in the Stock Markets of slight indigestion. Moreover, the 
public is also aware that a great number of new and 
fairly attractive issues of capital have still to be made, 
and consequently there is a tendency to take up thes 
new issues rather than to acquire existing stocks, espe- 
cially as there is uncertainty as to the extent to whicli 
some of these may be affected later by realizations on the 
part of those who must be regarded as holding specula- 
tively for an appreciation in values rather than as per 
manent investors. 

Having regard to all these circumstances and to the 
peculiar character of the influences operating, the really 
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remarkable feature is that values should be so well main- 
tained, for the set-back has, after all, been quite moderate. 
Uncertainty, in fact, rather than active mistrust best 
characterizes the attitude of the more professional 
operators in securities at the moment, and in not a few 
directions the disposition is to anticipate rather stagnant 
markets for some little time to come. Indeed, some are 
backing their views in this respect by taking unusually 
early some part of their summer vacation, notwithstand- 
ing the unseasonable weather.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
The City, June 21st. Artuur W. Kippy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


The success which attended the flotation of the 
Austrian Loan in this country for £14,000,000 is a 
highly satisfactory event, but it is important that its 
precise significance should not be misconstrued. It is 
true that many were attracted by the flat yield of 7} 

r cent., with a still higher yield including redemption, 
and the fact that allotments were on such a small scale 
owing to the large over-subscriptions explains the rapid 
rise in the scrip to over 7 premium, though during the 
past week there has been some reaction. It would, 
however, be wrong to imagine that this premium and 
the extreme interest in the loan constitute a precise 
appreciation of Austrian credit, because that is some- 
thing which at present is entirely in the melting-pot. 
I have frequently drawn attention in these columns to 
the undoubted improvement in economic conditions in 
Austria, but much—very much—remains to be done 
before the financial rehabilitation of Austria can be 
regarded as an accomplished fact. 

* - * + 

The Austrian Loan owed its success in the first 
instance to the powerful auspices under which it was 
issued in this country, the Bank of England for months 
past having taken considerable interest in aiding what 
may be termed the League of Nations movement for 
helping Austria to recover its financial independence. 
A few years back a good deal of indiscriminate financial 
aid was given to the Austrian Government, and the 
money might almost as well have been thrown into the 
sea.e A moment came, however, when Austria was 
disposed to commence in earnest Budgetary and 
currency reforms, and advantage was taken of that 
disposition to evolve a scheme whereby a number of 
nations guaranteed a loan, the proceeds of which, how- 
ever, were to be rigidly controlled by outside com- 
missioners, so that every penny of the loan was to be 
used in backing the reforms necessary to secure a 
Budget equilibrium in Austria and a stabilized currency. 
It was, in short, a recognition of that fact and of the 
approval of the scheme given by the Bank of England 
that ensured the success of the Austrian Loan. If 
within the next two years the Austrian Government 
should fulfil its pledges, and as a result of the financial 
aid just rendered should regain its financial inde- 
pendence, there can be no question that a great step 
will have been taken in relieving the economic chaos in 
many parts of Central Europe. In fact, only a recog- 
nition of the important issues at stake in that respect 
really justified the guarantors of the Austrian Loan in 
extending financial aid to that country. 

* - * * 


Needless to say, the utmost disappointment has been 
experienced by the holders of the ewe securities of 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada by the character 
of the Canadian Government’s reply to the memorial 
which had been presented to it on behalf of the Preference 
and Ordinary shareholders. Not only was the reply to 
the shareholders’ protest at being wiped out regarded 
as somewhat callous in character, but apparently the 
memorial had been simply submitted to those charged 
with the presentation of the Canadian Government’s 
case for the acquisition of the Grand Trunk Company 
on the cheapest terms—a point which causes the Grand 
rrunk shareholders to feel that their memorial has 
scarcely been given the broad judicial consideration 
which has been earned by the services of British capital 
to Canada in creating the Grand Trunk system. 
A. W. K, 











Quality alone in relation” to* price 
determines the value of any product. 
Judged on the basis of quality PRATT'S 
must be admitted to stand supreme 
amongst Motor Spirits-it has stood the 
stest for over 25 years. 


4 
BIG POINTS 


The quality of Pratt's guarantees :— 


i The cleanest spirit obtainable— 
this méans elimination of car- 
burettor troubles. 


Maximum freedom from carbon, 
ensuring cl t cylinders. 
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HE size of your tyre 
bills depend upon how 
much mileage you get 
out of your tyres. 
Watch them. Fit a 
Dunlop Cord next time. Note 
how much longer it lasts than 
other tyres. It is the best Cord 
in the world and most motorists 
know it now. The test of its 


é merit is on your car, not in our 
e argument. Prove it for yourself. 
Z You will be glad you did. 
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He who says “any old pipe 
will do ”’ is likely to be “‘done”’ 
by any old pipe. 


CITY-GRAMS by Finn S. Bury. 
UT a man who smokes a “* CITY DE 
LUXE” runs no risk. There is 
safety and satisfaction in smoking a 
pipe made by the makers of the famous 
Manufactured of selected bruyére 
—well seasoned and hardened by a special 
process—the “ CITY DE LUXE“ pipe is 
the finest pipe in the world at the price 
of 5/ 



































Made in one hundred and one shapes. 

’ 
The City de 
Luxe is also 
made Silver 
Mounted in 
Prince and 
Army shapes 

at 6/6. 
Those to whom 
economy is a 
consideration, 
and who prefer 
the old- 
fa shioned 
natural briar, 
will be well 
suited with 
the City Pipe, 
Silver Moun- 
ted, at 3/6, 
or Metal 
Mounted at 

2/6. 

Trade Enquiries to: 
38, Finsbury Si quare, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
Estd. Rane 
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LIBERTY CRETONNES 


The Largest Gheloe of Artistic 
Designs and Beautiful Colours 
in the world, 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 
REGENT ST., 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., f58bon, x: 


INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. 


BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 
HOWARD & SONS, LTD.. MAKERS, 


PAINTING & DECORATIONS, 
25, 26 & 27, BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


LINEN OF SOFT SILKY TEXTURE. 


For over 50 years we have been supplying beautiful table cloths, 
table napkins, embroidered bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases, and 
handkerchiefs, ete., to the complete satisfaction of our clients. 


Write for List No. 40P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Belfast, Northern Ireland. 














Linen Manufacturers, 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Near the British Museum). 
Pottery, eee June Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes, 
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DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The_old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state 
that, 6 owing to pete of lease at 61 Strand, 
this. BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 
CKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 


TO in satege be the Head Office; their other address 
H.M. THE KING. being 4 


Royal Exchange, E. 
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MATERIAL REVIEW. 
* DRYAD” WICKER FURNITURE, 

Tue makers of “ Dryad” wicker furniture (St. Nicholas 
Street, Leicester) have asked us to express an opinion on their 
work. The first thing which strikes one about Dryad chairs 
is their weight and strength, the beautiful finish of the edges, 
and the fact that no nails seem to be used in the construction 
at all: certainly none are used where they could come out ang 
catch in clothes—a very annoying feature of some cane chairs, 
Besides technical proficiency, these makers pride themselves 
very much on design ; but here their work seems to me to be 
extraordinarily haphazard. There are a few chairs and baskets 
as well designed as they are beautifully made, but the makers 
seem to have too little prejudice against ugliness. For 
example, they are apt to use very ugly material for the 
upholstery of such of their chairs as have attached cushions, 
They produce an atrocious flowerstand in which we fully 
expect to see the aspidistra and maidenhair fern which it jg 
pictured in their catalogue as containing. Their ideas of colour 
are often absurd. A set of chairs and tables specially 
designed for restaurant work were shown me with great pride in 
which “ red malacca ” was said to play a very beautiful part, 
“Red malacca ”’ is not red at all, but chestnut-brown, and 
the total effect of the set was snuffy. Nor was the one coloured 
chair which I saw an improvement upon this. It was q 
reproduction of the worst machine-made basketwork, woven 
of yellow and blue strands, highly varnished, the colours used 
in single alternate strands, so that the net effect was to mix 
the yellow and blue and produce a kind of grey-green. The 
shape of the chair was also entirely undistinguished. 

It would surely pay the Dryad works to send some of their 
designers to Paris. A mere drive from the Gare du Nord 
to the Gare de Lyons would give them fresh and amusing 
ideas as to the possibilities of café chairs. 

Some of their chairs, however, are beautiful to look at and 
all are comfortable. I liked a large armchair called “ Abund- 
ance,’ in unvarnished osier, price £9 5s. It is well shaped, 
with curved sides which form arms, is fitted with a glass- 
holder and a convenient pocket for newspaper or work and is, 
I should think, almost indestructible. A smaller chair, 
called “* Miss Matty,” which has an accompanying stool, is 
attractive, the chair costing £4 5s. and the table stool £2. 
A good, plain, upright chair and table—** Pan,” chair No. 2; 
table No. 1—are priced at £2 2s. and £3. Tea-wagon No. 3, 
with four good-sized swivel wheels, three trays and a con- 
venient handle, is an excellently-designed piece of furniture 
so far as use is concerned, though some of the ornamentation 
seemed to me a little meaningless—price £6 6s. A way to 
improve this table would be to make the trays removable. 

The nursery furniture is charming and extraordinarily 
strong. I saw a grown-up person sitting on the tiny chairs 
without the wicker appearing in the least distressed. They 
are in several styles. ‘“ Peter Pan” is the prettiest chair, 
and I liked the “ Jack Horner” table. Their prices are 
from £1 1s. to £1 16s. 

There is a cradle, but it did not seem to me well designed. 
The problem of the collapsible hood has not been successfully 
dealt with, nor does the shape seem to me as attractive as 
that turned out by the ordinary factory, nor do the 
Dryad Co. apparently make a stand (that most essential 
feature where there are other children, who inevitably fall 
on the top of the baby whose cradle is on the ground). 

But there are two humble, almost absurd domestic objects 
which, when made by the Dryad Company, take on satisfying 
beauty. One is a wastepaper basket and the other a dirty 
clothes basket. Nos. 269 (a and b), the wastepaper basket 
(about 14s. or 17s., according to size), is a lovely curved shape 
in which the capabilities of the material have been fully 
exploited, as they have in linen basket No. 7 (No. 284), price 
about £2 12s. 

My general criticism is that, though the Dryad Company 
have nothing to learn in the way of technical excellence, 
their prices seem a little high, and that they need rather more 
variety in design and a more intelligent use of colour. Their 
technicians have done their part to perfection : it is now time 
for Messrs. Dryad to concentrate their attention and energy 
once more upon the designing department and not rest upoD 
their laurels as the pioneers of beautiful cane furniture. 

A.W.-E. 
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——— —oneeee enaaee 
2LAYS 6“ ” 
PLAYS. THE “NEWEL POST” BED 
dlas recent, Kinc’s Cross.—Robert E. Lee -» 8.30—2.30 
heir (Mr. John Drinkwater’s new play. Notice later-] . , 4 
airs HAYMARKET.— Success... 4 es -- 8.30—2.30 
e [Mr. Milne’s new play. Notice later.] 
Bes, (ovrkt.—TRAVELLING THEATRE: THe Arts 
ton LEAGUE .. ey i . .. 8.830—2.80 
and [Short plays, folk songs and dances. An attractive 
irs entertainment.] 
~ MUSIC. : 
res ' P - 
be June 26th.—AEOLIAN Hatyi.—Choral Music .. os 8.15 ; 
| (The brilliant Oriana Madrigal Society commemorate the tercentenary 
ets of Byrd and Weelkes. | 
TS June 27th.— AEOLIAN Hati.—Song Recital .. cc aae 
iis [Mr. Anthony Williams has brought back from Italy a mellow, 
For flexible voice. He is a tenor who may do great things.) 
the June 29th.— WicmMoreE Hati.—Viola Recital -- 8.15 
ns (Mr. Lionel Tertis, a veritable Paganini de nos jours, incomparable 
' as a Viola player, in works by Bowen, Bloch and Dale, con- 
lly ducted by Mr. Goossens.] 
} ry) oO re 
t ig FILMS. RODUCED ata really attractive price, 
ae Wup Lire Across THE Worip.—June 25th, 26th, 27th. p> pve bedstead, of a charmingly | 
lly Showing at: Stoll Opera House, Kingsway. It i be —— makes a strong appeal. 
in [The first of a series of interesting films taken by Mr. Cherry hearton, the ~s ‘ caut ully: made of figured oak with 
rt naturalist.] a weathered finish, which brings out 
a Exemies OF Women.—By Blasco Ibanez. June 23rd and 5 | the character of the wood. 
nd onwards. Showing at: Empire Theatre, Leicester 3ft. wide fitted with ¢, 
’ ‘ P i ; Chain Spring Mattress &4:218:0 
ed Square (2.30 and 8.30; Sundays 7.30). an = Spree Mattress . 
a {Lionel Barrymore plays the Stendhalian hero; Alma Rubens, although li orders carriage free to any railway station in the country 
her portrayal of a Duchess is unconvincing, acts the distressed woman CU KOOG4 6 WO4K66000 60060500060 400005606008 Selec 
en and mother admirably, and Gareth Hughes as a young musician is : ° . . . ; 
ed especially good in an efficient cast. This gorgeous film is worth seeing, » <A New Edition of Heal & Son's Wood Bedsteac . 
€ not for the story, which is tiresome, but for some stirring war-photo- : Catalogue showing every siyle of . 
ix graphy and for a Russian episode.} - at the Latest Reduced Prices F ° 
he Tue MAN FROM Home.—June 25th, 26th, 27th. Showing at : ee ee ee ee ee ee oe eee Ree 
Palaceum, Commercial Road; June 28th-30th:| 
s Grand Cinema, Paddington. Ca td 
“It [An amusing absurdity about rich Americans in Italy, in which Anna go 
rd Nilsson looks pretty and James Kirkwood employs size and silence.) The oi d ° } 
“ : ‘ ‘ ° pioneer and still the ilead- 
-_ — > OF °” oO” ’ ‘ . " * ; “ 
ng Sky Hicu. June 25th, 26th, 27th. Showing at: Hippo ing house for good bedding. 
drome, Peckham ; Empress, Istington. June 28th- 
30th: Shakespeare Cinema, Clapham Junction ; 
id Cinema, West Ealing. 
d- [Tom Mix climbs up and down the Grand Canyon along ropes, on horse- 
j back, in aeroplanes.) 
ey Bunp Hearts.—June 25th, 26th, 27th. Showing at: Court | 
d Cinema, Totienham Court Road. June 28th-30th : | 
Ss, Strand Cinema, Agar Street. 
r [A badly constructed story. ‘the thrill at the end is lifted straight from -— 
, 3 
: Intolerance .| 
Ss 
> Pu ba ~ y oda bl + fab nied TOU HPPPAADINREAHTAYEUASHUGSUOGUHANEAEE ETA A HHANUTEaMenenngRgEen EERE i} mit 
2, PAGEANTS AND OUTDOOR PERFORMANCES. | UA A th = 
| : 
Ds June 23rd.—CuHIDDINGFOLD, SURREY ve 8.0—-6.0 | 1 ‘f 9 
4 l ? D, : ee . . 
, [Mr. Graham Robertson's Village Pageant Play, legend { 73 MONTHS 
’ and history, acted by residents of Chiddingfold in 
1- beautiful surroundings. The play and Mr. Dunhill’s | 
pleasant music have been revised since the first | 
re performance in 1921.) 
n June 23rd.—KENNINGTON THEATRE, LONDON, 
0 S.E.1l .. oe és a 26 2.15 17th OCTOBER, 1923—END OF MAY, 1924. 
{Seenes from Church history and school history that : , 
would not altogether please Mr. Wells. ‘There is An exclusive tour around the world under ideal travel 
y ee dancing, singing and ome ~— poser ne wei and climatic conditions, visiting Canada, U.S.A., New 
S — “he sont. "Th. "Rhes aie  Gusiaen ; Zealand, South Sca Islands, Australia, British North 
Se SS Oe See Se Sn, Saw OLLEGE, a Borneo, Philippine Islands, Japan, Korea, Manchuria, 
y OXFORD .. ee ee ee «+ 8.0—8.15 | China, Straits Settlements, Ceylon, ete. 
r, June 26th, 27th, 28th os oe os e 8.0 
' ivi , f ied by Mr. Stanley Ruddock, F.R.G.S 
€ (The 0.U.D.S. are giving what may be an actual first = Accompanied by Mr. Stanley Ruddock, F.R.G.S. 
performance of LEuripides’ play in the original E 
) Greck. Tickets from Messrs. Acott and Co., High = SMALL MEMBERSHIP. INCLUSIVE COST. 
Street, Oxfor oe : 
4 . . = terary a ll particulars from : 
' June 28th to July 5th.—Snerercore Roap, |S TS ES ES SNES) = 
, Harrow .. a ste a oe 7.0 = T. H. HAMER & CO., S. 
3 {Harrow Historical Pageant will be a spectacle on a Walter House, 418/422 Strand, London, W.C.2. = 
e cinematographic seale. The performers number 3 = 
thousands. Ten historical and quasi-historical BH iI OUNTAUNLAALSS LULA TRESEEAEUSTUAUAAUUA NAL ONIUHWUALULLULGLLEGHNEN HEE HeAlIt HRT! H MUTT Ry Wiis 
I episodes are written by Harrow masters and dia- — - aa — ——__— - — - 
Tl tinguished “Old Harrovians'"’"—among them Str 
Gerald du Maurier. Tickets from Messrs. Elliott’s, 
St. Anne’s Road, Harrow, and all London ticket 
agents. | ne = ‘in 
, June 30th.—Tur LEAGUE OF Arts IN HypE Park 8.0—7.0 LECTURES. 
[A Pageant of Dancing in the natural amphitheatre on . : 
the north side of the Serpentine. Performances of June 26th.—Streinway Hawti.—Professor A. M. Hind 
) plays and opera will be given on Saturdays at the on “ Michelangelo” (Great Painters of the 
t same time all through July.) "ea = a a 
—nommervenenal Renaissance) .. se ne o* -- 5.80 
PICTURES. ads 
NATIONAL GALLERY. June 27th.—CarRNeGiE Hovse, 117 Piccadilly.—Lady 
Important recent acquisitions include Gainsborough’s portrait of his two Barrett on * Early Training and Character 
eC ‘ } " . . 
daughters (Room XXV.), one of the Stevens cartoons for the celling (for the National Society of Day Nurseries) 3.0 
of Dorchester House (in the vestibule leading to the French and ¥ 7 
English Rooms), and a Legend of St. Augustine dated 1623 of uncertain | OR __ AR ‘ SvENOC STREET Mrs V; 
y authorship, but possibly the work of Jacques Callot, the French ectcher June 28th.- 16 Gros _— . o : (rs. \ aldo 
This is an interesting picture, and if the attribution is right particularly | Richards on Contemporary } oetry and 
; rare as being the only oil by that master; it was presented by Sir Philip American Dialect Stories’ (for the High- 
Sass . i aw 
P ay , wavy Clubs of East London) .. . ‘i. Bas 
r LEICESTER GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. Tickets from Lady Irene Curzon, 31 Gloucester Place.) 
, (Johnesque drawings by Miss Clara Klinghoffer and ofls by Sir James Lticke _— : , 
Shannon, R.A ‘ _ . Seppe TP, . > > — 
. . . June 28th.—13 MANSFIELD STREET, PORTLAND PLACE. 
, wee (‘srr ’ “Tht TR" > . Srrerer “ on 
ALPINE Cius GALLERY. MILL STREET, ConDt IT STREET. "_Mr. Walter de la Mare on Tales of 
} Portraits by Miss Flora Lion. Fashionable work.) Adventur and Islands ” 3.3 
j Ss G J Adve reg sls ee ee +. Sum 
Wiritiam Patrerson’s GALLERY, 5 Op Bonp Srreet. a : 
(Paintings by Mr. Benjamin Nicholson and Mrs. Winifred Nicholson, A [Tickets from the National Society for Lunacy Reform, 82 Avenue 
modern vision not quite under control, Interesting.) Chambers, Vernon Place, W.C.j 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT MESSRS. 

(For Mata Life Aanrance) SAMUEL WALLROCK & CO/S 
DISTINCTIVE. SYSTEM AUCTION GALLERIES, 
ISSUES BLENHEIM ST., NEW BOND ST., W. 1. 


THE BEST POLICY 


FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


‘(Low Premiums, Limited Payments) 


FUNDS £17,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE : 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON : 3 Lombard St., E.C. 3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


— 
| 





INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 





Endowment Assurance is the ideal 
combination of Life Assurance and 
Investment 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


LTD, 





For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I- 24 & 46 














By Appointment 


Disinfectants 


have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes’ Fluid 


should be used in every household. 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., LTD. 
64 Cannon Street, London E.C.4. 
Contractors to H.M. War Office. India Office, Admiralty and 


other Gevernnent Departments 


























—- — -— 





Ghe Spectator. 


Terms on which LIFE MEMBERSHIP is offered to 
Readers. 


{| For persons under 45 years of age £15 15s. 
pm - over 45 and under 55 years ofage £14 14s. 
” ” ” 55 ” ” 65 ” ” ” £11 Ils. 
” ” ” 65 ” ” 75 ” ” ” £9 9s. 
” ” » 75 years of age we ar £5 5s. 
§ Any annual subscriber may deduct from the sum at which 


he is entitled to become a Life Member the unexpended 
amount of any prepaid subscription. 

4 Application, stating age at last birthday and enclosing cheque, 
should be made to the Manager of the Spectator, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 











Telephone: 
Mayfair 21 (3 lines). 


Telegrams: 
* Wallrock, London,” 


Offers the most up-to-date and unique 


facilities for the satisfactory realisation 


Antique G Modern Furniture. 
Works of Art. 
Pictures, Silver, Jewellery, Gc. 


Sales arranged at Owner's Residence, 
desired. 





of 


where 


Separate Auction and Estate Department for 
Town and Country Houses and Flats, West End 


Business Premises, &c. 
MORTGAGES ARRANGED. 


Valuations for Probate and other purposes. 




















BISCUITS 


are a delightful coms 
bination of cris flaky 
biscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 


Made only by 
CARR&CO.L® 
CARLISLE 











Ty 
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or 
your healths 


sake drink 


ENOS 


~FRUIT SALT- 
first ee 


every morming 


HOU oy 


‘% 



























No heating or messing in use. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, in the Kitchen and in 
the Drawing-room. Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets 
inserted—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively 
rendered. Replace pin-stopper. 
Tubes 44d. (vest pocket), 6d. and 9d. Sold everywhere. 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 











WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY SON? } 

Parents are frequently confronted with this problem. There is, | 
however, a wide choice of careers offered to their sons within || 
the sphere of Industrial and Commercial Administration. 

A PRACTICAL TRAINING may be secured at this Day Train- 
ing College which will enable the young man to progress 
steadily to those executive positions which offer such splendid 
opportunities for ability and integrity. 

The College gives an excellent training to those who wish to |} 
enter Business at an early age. Composite Courses are offered ! 


for definite careers. Preparation is also given for professional 


examinations. 
The training 
are no specified terms, 
any time. Suitable re: 
for Provincial students. 


| 

j 

: . ~ | 
is conducted by successful Business men. There ||} 
so that the student may commence at || 

idential accommodation is always found || 








Prospectus and fullest particulars will be sent free on applicati: 


mm to: 
| The LONDON COLLEGE of COMMERCE | 





(Dept. 11), 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C. 1, 
Princi; WALLACE ATTWOOD. 


sal «- 















The only genuine 
smaller edition of the 
acknowledged master- 
piece of Havana is the 






Half‘a-Corona 


When — confirmed 
La _Corona_ desire cigars as 
choice as the “masterp iece,” 
but smaller, they smoke. 

La Corona Half- -a-Corona, 








devotees of 









A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 
Obtainable from all high-class _tobac- 
conists, 112/6 per 100, packed in boxes 
of 100, > 










or 29/6 per box of 235, 









Melbourne He irt & Co., 
31-34 Basinghall Street, 
L ondon, E.C. 2, 











size of 
inches. 


Actual 
cigar 3), 








STARTLING DISCOVERY 


WIRE WHICH ORIGINALLY 
COST £35 PER MILE NOW 
OFFERED AT ONLY 35 
SHILLINGS. 

Cheap enough for tying a pa toel— 
it is actually a high-grade telegraph 
or telephone cable. Unsurpassed for 
training climbers and general garden 
use—Superior to Bare Wire, Trell 
Sticks, Canes or Wire Netting 


THE GREATEST WIRE 
BARGAIN EVER MADE 


7 strands steel, 1 copper, waterproof 


rubber covered, taped, braided with 
strongest material obtainable, 


YET SACRIFICED AT 
A RIDICULOUS PRICE. 
ysanthemums 


The opportunity to acquire anyth ME Sweet Peas 











quite so useful as this Wire at suc h Standard Plants 
a ri “+r price w ill never occur ‘Ty, . 
again. To think of buying something pai) Gr wing Plants 





ABSOLUTELY NEW at one. Bone, oli 
twentieth its cost seems an im- ‘ 


but nevertheless we GUARANTEE that the drums are exactly as thep 


possibility, 

were received from the Manufacturers. 

Don’t run away with the idea that it is big, thick, coarse stuf; on the contrary, 
it is in three thicknesses, all of 7 Strand Steel Wire with Copper Core, one of 
which is thin enough foe tying @ parcel, the thickest being exc«puonally suited for 


light fencing or fer heavier garden work It is wonderful for WIRELESS. 
The 7 strands of steel around the copper core provide clarity of 
reproduction which experts have been seeking for months, whether it is 


used for an aerial or lead-in. 


CAN BE SUPPLIED IN THREE THICKNESSES. 


On Original Drums. 
SMALL QUANTITIES ABSOLUTELY NEW, as received 
Carriage Paid 


from the manufacturers. 
CLASS 0 300ft. 500ft. 1,000ft. 


Carriage forward. 
(thin) for 3/9 5 9 9 9 


CLASS O, on }3-mile 
light work 


Drums, for the Garden 
CLASS i Per Drum 
(medium) CLASS 1, on _  1-mile 


for most 4 3 6/ 3 10 3 Drums, for = eet, feme 35 


15/- 


jobs ....6. 
CLASS 2 
(thickest) CLASS 2, on  2-mile 
for heavier / / Drums, for heavicr 9 / 
COGN ccckca 5/ 3 7 6 11, 6 work, Per Drum 70, = 


Orders for 6 miles and upwards sent CARRIAGE PAID. 


NEW LONDON ELECTRON WORKS, LTD., 
68 REGENT’S DOCK, LIMEHOUSE, E. 14, 
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ROLLS- ROYCE 


The Opinion of a 
ROLLS-ROYCE OWNER 
concerning the 20 h.p. Car. 


“ After a careful inspection and run, I am delighted but 
not surprised, as I could never imagine your firm producing 
anything but the best. The engine is quite sound. The 
acceleration is extraordinary, and its hill-climbing appears 
really marvellous. Like the 40/50 it is a class to itself, Hike 
and equally superior to anything yet produced.” ! : 





F. E. S., Esq. 9/t1/22. Ref. No. 1002. 





The original letter may be seen on application, 


ROLLS -ROYCE, LIMITED 





Telegrams : i Lo 4 Telephone 
* Rolhead; Piccy, tS Conduit Street, ndon, W.- I. Mavfeis 6040 
London.” —e 





vw 



































G MOTOR 
vf geist To Look Your Best | 
HAIR i 


AND USE Pl 


ROWLANDS'’ " 


- LIKE the chain-friction drive 
wery much, as there is no Tu { 
‘rouble with belts, cle. The chutcr 
is very handy for London riding. A 
few weeks ago I made a non-stop 
rum from London to about four miles 
teyond Aldershot in 2 hr. 20 min., 
so averaging about 17 miles per howr. 
I find on the road that I 
can usually leave other 


lightweights behind, especi. Speciol Features : 
; Allchain Friction Drive; 
ally on hills. ss Cush " Drive; Hand con- 





r 


In my opinion, the J.D. is tie trolled clutch; Free Engire 
best lightweight on the marked aod Tranemission; No Belt; 
to-day, and just the thing for He Geass; Ho Valves. 
commercial travellers, etc.” — gag — hg t —) NM ACASSA K : L 
C. KNIGHT in The Motor Cycle. 30 Price complete: 


AIF AIMY GHAR IRD IAA GARY GARG ARy ASIST gIMgMa IW 


| ped Mpg ~ 
I, ‘woe Crdtes 


Immediate Delivery. Guineas “P=. 


PE leh Leh! Lebel | dot | lelel lela hehe! [leh Ld 


Designed & manufactured by 





Gon seustusmasmasre 


49, Victoria Road, 
Willesden Junctien, 
doo, N.W.18 


POY IAI Tht kl ih) ele 
famous for 2 years 
as Manufacturers of 
Bowden Wire 
Mechanism. 














[E29 COFFEE. 


| 
Grown in the “Blue | 











Mountains ’’ of Jamaica. ak at ae 

which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replac 

THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 

PRICE: 2/- per lb., which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 

or 28 /- per Bag of 10 lbs., postage paid. sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 


Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford | 
E. HIAUGHTON SANGUINETTI, Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
Ox 


Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I. 


imitations under the same or similar name. 
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Cool, 

\ Comfortable 

Hours 


The quiet stroll is 
never more enjoyable 
than when one has 
the happy companion- 
ship of Three Nuns, 
x The fresh fragrance 
: of this good tobacco 
never fails to soothe. 
Every circlet is itself 
x a perfect blend, slow- 
‘ burning, and free 











‘ from dust. 

4) THREE AUNS 
s TOBACCO 

: Sold everywhere in the following packings — 
. 2 oz. Tins 2/4 

\ 1 oz. Packets 1/2 


. 2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 





S. ephen Mitchell 
& con, Branch of THREE AUNS 
the Imperial To- CIGARETTES 
bacco Company i “a 

(of Great Britain } 
& Ireland), Ltd., 
36 St. Andrew 
Square, Glasgow i 


Pure Virginia Tobacco 


10 for Ga. 

















SSSA 
























Watérman’s 
ideal 
FountamPen 
ae 


—the pen that taught the writing world the 


Fountain Pen habit. 
* Regular” type from 12/6; “‘ Safety’ type and “ Self- 
Filling” type from 17/6. Clip-Cap 1/- extra. Geld 
nibs to suit all hands. Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
The Pen Book” free on request. 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pen Corer Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Use Waterman's Ideal INK for all Fountain Pens. 














| 






































S C ongenial 
LEATHER inexpensive RAF Fp 
L. abour. 
i LEATHERS. i 
WHITE WASHABLES and FINISHED 
HATS. NATURALS, 10/- to 2/6 each, 8 MATS. 
sizes. 
HANDBAGS. SUEDES in COLOURS, 12/-, 10/-, 8/-, BASKETS. 
PURSES. & at 2/2, 2/-, 1/8, & 1/6 per foot. FLOWERS. 
CLOVES. VELVET PERSIANS at 1/2 per foot, NOVELTIES. 
in 24 shades. 
ETC., ETC. | SHEEP WOOLSKINS at 1/3 ber foot. ETC., ETC. 
PELTS from 4/- to 20/- each. 
CANE for basket-making from 2/1 per Ib. 
RAFFIA—Natural at 9d. per Ib. Coloured at 1/6 per Ib., in 24 
shades. Minimum quantity supplied, | lb 
Carriage paid on all orders of £1 and over. 
Samples on application. 
aoe COUNTRY INDUSTRIES LIMITED, Telegrams: 
lephone: 
HOP. 3007. 258/262 Westminster Bridge © Road, ——. 
London, 1. Lamb, London. 
ae ee 

















SPECIAL OFFER: 
SEAMLESS PILE CARPETS 


Harford “A” quality £ j 2 





12ft. x 9ft. 


Many designs. 
Any other size at proportionate price. 


WORLD’S GREATEST 


CARPET MARKET 











The Most Reasonable 


Prices in London 


CARDINALE “> 
HARFORD E 





Telephone: 


Chancery 
8211 
(3 lines). 














Est. 1792. 
108/110 HIGH ‘HOLBORN, LONDON, we. 1. 


SELFRIDGE’S: 


| _ The Man s Shop. 








LAS y 1 
Combination Day Shirts 
| MEN’S COMBINATION DAY SHIRTS (shirt and 
drawers combined). Having experienced an exceptional 
| demand for our “ Vertex ” Cotton Taffeta Sports Com- 
| bination, we have produced a similar garment suitable 
| for everyday wear, made from reliable coloured Zephyr 
| material in neat designs. Fitted with double cuffs. 
} These Shirts will prove ideal for 
business use, as any style of collar 
can be worn. They are also an 
| economic proposition, as the cost of 
| drawers or pants is dispensed with. j — 

PRICE, each, POST FREE 


w Building, Orchard Strect 
LONDON, W.1. ‘Phone: GERRARD ONE 


Entrance 


1 Floor, Nez 
é CO., LTD., 


Groun 


SELF RIDGE 
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| 
5] .BRITISH INDIA [f 
“NEW ZEALAND _ |i 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES. 


4. London and Mazeotiies to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian 
London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 
3. tapeca and FHA es to Ceylon, China, 
n and Australi 

4. Lows om and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa 

5. London to duccngiand. 

6. London cs rgo) and Southampton (passergers) 
to New Zealand and (by transhipment, passengers 
only) Australia (vis Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- | 





TUVEVETT TTT TTT 





couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Tslands. 

8. London (one class only, third class rates) to Aus- 
tralia via Cape . ee a Hope. 


os. 1, 2,3, 44 5—For Passage. P. 6. monen, 06-00, Cockspur 
. &t., "s.W.1. Freight or Gencral Business, P. & 0. and B.!. 
Offices, 122, Leadenhall 8t. St., Lenden, i: * B.I. Agents, 
am Dawes & Co., 122, Leadon) , London, E.C. 3. 
6.—J. B. Westray & SF yt. * vite, L eeeenes st, 
“London, E.C. * or 
No. 7.— Union 8.8. Co. of New Zealand, tte, *°. & 0. House 
(First Floor), 14, Cockspur 8t., London, 8.W. 1, and for 
bq eer eo eo, any e ot Canadian Pacitic Railway. 


No. 8.—P. & O. Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime St., 
London, E.C. 3, or P. & 0. House as above. 
Paris (All Routes) — S ci&é Frangaise, P. & Os 


41, Boulevard des Capucines. 


/ 


t @ je a ‘yj | 


+ 





























DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland. 
15 Days. 16 Guineas. 
SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty. 


15 Days. 26 Guineas. 








Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c. 


Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. 


International Travel Coupons, Hotel accommodation reserved. 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance. 


Send for Illustrated Programme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 








PANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Serving all the ports and chief fishing, hunting and 
holiday resorts in the Dominion. 





For steamer and rail tickets, illustrated booklets, apply to:— 
17-19 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
44-46 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3; 20 Water St., Liverpool; 75 Union St., 





Se 


wee 








Le 


THOS. COOK & SON 


offer the most attractive and satisfact ory tours and an uns 
travel service, the criterion of 80 years’ experience, 


Do not decide on your holiday without consulting their prog ramme, 


“ SUMMER HOLIDAYS,” 


urpassed 


containing over 150 tours at Home and Abroad, to suit all tastes 
and all purses. 
REMEMBER !! 
that not the fare but what the fare provides is the true criterion 
of value. 
SPECIMENS _OF ESCORTED FOURS. 
SUNNY ITALY. “Ideal” 21 days’ tour - - 40 guineas 
Grand tour - - : - £90 0 90 
NORWAY. 12 days’ tour - - - - - - 30 guineas 
HOLLAND. A week's tour - - - - - = 15 guineas 
Grand tour - - - - - - 25 guineas 
THE B ATTL EFIELDS: Ypres, Vimy Ridge, and 
Somme. Escorted by ex-officers. Inclusive fare 
from - - - - - - - - - 10 guineas 
COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS. 
SPECIMEN “ POPULAR ” TOURS. 
Providing ravel Ticket, Hotel Accommodation, etc. 
WITH CONDUCTOR, 

ZUR . - 7days. £11 0 0 
EAUTERBRUNNEN N 7 days. £10 2 6 
Ww ITHOU T ( ‘ON DUC TOR. 

MOTOR through JU 3 A and VOSGES - 13 days. £2115 9 

PREHISTORIC AVES, CENTRAL 
FRANCE - - - - 12 days. £17 14 0 
NORWAY - - - : - - - ll days. £20 7 Q 
PLEASURE CRUISES by OCEAN STEAMERS to NORWEGIAN 
FJORDS, NORTH CAPE, SPITSBERGEN, and NORTHERN 
CAPITALS. Leaving at frequent intervals during June, July, 
August, and September. Illustrated Programme free. 
SPECIMEN HOME TOURS 
THE PEAK DISTRICT. BEAUTIFU™, 2 Pu RNE- 
A WEEK AT MATLOCK. MOU 
Visiting Chatsworth and Haddon A weck’s Tou 
Hall. Travel, hotel, and motor Travel, hotel, and mot or drives, 
drives. Fare £6 12s. 6d. Fare £6 10s. Od. 
(Tour 184.) (Tour 230. ) 
TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES. 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued. 


Foreign Money supplied and exchanged. 
Baggage Insured, Stored, and Forwarded. 
RAILWAY TICKETS we Any. » ES ISSUED IN 
ADVA 
a : 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, and BRANCHES. 











SNOWDON 


AND WELSH HIGHLANDS 





Snowdon and Welsh Highland 


WELSH Holiday Book, 128 pages, 42 
HIGHLAND illustrations, beautifully printed, 
STORY. Is. 3d., post free, from Manager, 


Snowdon Railway, Llanberis. 





SEVEN DAYS’ HOTEL, with 








UNIQUE Excursions to Summit of Snow- 
HOLIDAY don, Beddgelert, Bettws-y-coed, 
TOUR Llandudno, and Cardigan Bay. 
nen Programme from 
anager, Snowdon Railway, 

£8 Ss. Llanberis. 
Ist Class. Circled by moun- 
VICTORIA tains, overlooking two lovely 
HOTEL. lakes. Tennis, Fishing, Electric 
i) Light, Garages. Finest centre 


LLANBERIS. for Snowdonia. Brochure from 
Manager. 




















Glasgow; 7 FEB St., Manchester. a 


= 








(ONQUISTADO} 


A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54 /- per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


L 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. J 
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The Red 
Cross, which 


has been the 


sign of hope 
for countless 
wounded in 
war, is asso- 
ciated with 
this mighty 
effort to save 
so many 
thousands 
who suffer in 
the midst of 
peace—or 
who go daily 
in peril of this 


dread _ disease. 
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BRITISH 
MPIRE 


declares war 
a g ainst Cancer 





ANCER is the great enemy. In 1921 it was the cause of 
one in every seven deaths of men and women over 30 years 
of age in England and Wales, and it is on the increase. 


An Empire-wide attack on it is being organised. Research 
work, co-ordinated and continuous, will be carried on until the 
cause of cancer has been discovered. When that is known a 
cure should not for long be lacking. 


Many thousands of millions were lavished upon destruction 
during the Great War. Less than one million pounds might 
ensure victory in this campaign against cancer, 


Cancer is a dreaded enemy that casts its shadow over every 
home. None knows when it may strike. Neither are healthy 
people immune. A shilling or two from each average household 
will provide the money necessary to fight this terrible menace. 


You spent life and money without limit in protecting your 
homes from a sudden outburst of Prussianism., Is it not worth 
while to spend a little in guarding them from the appalling 
ravages of cancer? 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER CAMPAIGN will be 
administered by the most authoritative and responsible executive, 
and not a penny will be wasted. 


Every year it costs far more to look after cancer patients 
and ameliorate their intense suffering than we ask for 
our campaign to strike at the very root of the evil. 


Please use this form or go personally to your local Red Cross. 





To The Hon, Str ARTHUR STANLEY, G.B.E., C.B., 
(Dept. Sp.) The British Red Cross Society, 19 Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1; or to Lloyds Bank Head Office or Branches. 


Cheques, etc., to be made payable to British Red Cross Society and crossed 
“ British Empire Cancer Campaign, Lloyds Bank, Ltd. Net negotiable.” 


Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in enclosing cheque or postal order 


WORN Bi siisaciacicacteiacacte isasnscadccamnttecantets P 


PLease WRITE IN 
Brock CAPITALS, 


ER OEE COO EE CEP DOR EAM TRE TSE SA ON RRA : Mt 
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FOUR MORE WITNESSES 


LORD PARMOOR says:— 


“ The Bible Society has but one object—to provide 
God’s Word for every man in his own tongue. There 
is not a Christian in the world who ought not te 
support an object of that kind. . . . But for this 
Society, we might have had to report at this time not 
progress in our Christian civilization, but retro- 
gression.” 


REV. JOEL WAIZ LALL says:— 


“England is the land of freedom and liberty. 
You owe all that is great and noble and enduring in 
your literature and in your institutions to God’s Holy 
Word. . . . The printed Word can penetrate where 
no colporteur can go, and it takes its own blessing 
and light with it.” 


THE BISHOP OF KAMPALA says:— 


“TI noticed that in a littl church in the Congo 
Belge everyone—old or young, without exception— 
had his own Bible Society’s New Testament in his 
hand. . . . The Word of God is proving its own 
self-vindication, and is again and again declaring 
that the message of life which it brings is the message 
most needed by the human heart in every country 
in the world.” 


GIPSY SMITH says:— 


“The Bible has made me love everybody. The 
reading of the New Testament, if it gets into your 
heart and drenches your spirit, will make you love 
everybody. You will feel that there are no foreigners 
and no colour question. There is nothing in the 
world which will take the place of the Word of God, 
either in the heart, or in the home, or in the nation.” 


Your gift to this work will be weleomed by the 
Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible Society, 146 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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- Friends at Athens Cable :— 


“CLOSER INVESTIGATIONS DISCLOSE 
MORE ACUTE SUFFERING AND 
STARVATION AMONG REFUGEES. 

= WILD SPINACH AND DANDELIONS 
RAVENOUSLY DEVOURED. NURSING 
MOTHERS CANNOT FEED BABIES— 
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a MUST SUPPLY MILK FOR CHILDREN 

a UNDER THREE, BREAD FOR AGED 

4 AND INFIRM. INDUSTRIAL WORK 

MUST BE MAINTAINED HELPING 

le TOWARD SELF-SUPPORT.” 

a Every Gift Counts! : 
- May They Count upon Yours? — 


CHRISTIAN REFUGEE FUND. 


=: At the Office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, 
= 358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


j= S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commissioner, : 














A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843). 


——_—____—_— 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
Recsived to Date, £11,000 

revent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 

oys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 





To 
10,000 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being mone lo 

Patrons - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - - - H.R.EL bee PRINCE OF WALES. 


Chairman and Treasurer - - E. Maven, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy Chairmen - - - F. H. Crayton, Esg. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - - Howson FP. Devitt, Esg. 
Joint Secretaries H. Brtstow Warren and Henry G. Copxzzanp, 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “Arethusa” Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 











— 


CASES FOR 


Half-Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each. 


BINDING 
By post, 3s, 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C. 2 





LEFT FATHERLESS! 


Do you realise what that means to a smal! child >} Mother 
unable to work, or unable to get work; several little ones 
in the family requiring all her attention, and no means to 
provide food and clothing. The value of a good School for 
Orphans is immeasurable. We have taken care of orphan 
boys and girls for the past 165 years. Over 300 are now 
in our care. Will you help us to set these little feet 
surely and firmly on the road of life ? 


Gifts should be addressed to the Treasurer, LORD 
MARSHALL, at the office, 73 Cheapside, E.C.2. Full 
particulars of the School's benefits may be obtained 


from the Secretary, Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.I.S. 


THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE. 


Pa a aS ae DD 
LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
maybe ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


wnless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them as 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
306 Babies from all parts ef the United Kingdom have been born [ree of 
Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 


through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. 212,000 required 


SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS.—As I glance down the lists of Wills and Bequests, 
what strikes mo most is the absence of aay gifts to this Society. I am thankful for 
many we have received, but would wish that those who had left money had remembered 
how grateful we are for £50 up to any sum for the Ladies who are in such straitened 
circumstances. Iam sure others who can leave moncy in tho future wil: remember wy 

Hon. Secretary -—EDITH SMALLWOOD, Lancaster House, Malvern. 





Please send 8 
annually, 
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Champagne 


LEMOINE . 
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|[ Statistics 


eeper- 
Statistics.” 


a 


Small Classified’ Advertisements. 


——— 








PF It often happens that one may wish to dispose of some 
article ot value, or to extend an offer of professional 
services to a new circle. Any difficulty in doing so 
is minimized by making use of the Small Classified 
Advertisement pages of the Spectator. The cost 
is negligible, i.¢., five shillings for a minimum of 
three lines. (A line averages about nine words. 
Capitals equal two lines.) ‘‘ Copy” should be 
in hand by Monday of each week. Inquiries, 
which will be dealt with promptly, should be 
addressed to the Advertisement Manager, the 

| Spectator, ‘‘C” Dept., 13 York Street, Covent 

| Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


ao Arner 2 











————— er 








j recording the great 
International Social 
and Missionary Work of 
the Salvation Army, 
there is need not only 
for Statistics but for 

“‘ Super-Statistics.”” Here 

are Statistics : 

HE Army operates in 76 
countries and colonies, and 
preaches in 48 languages. 

It maintains 1,288 Social Institu- 
tions where, in one year, 8,099,082 
beds and 14,131,549 meals were 
supplied to hungry outcasts. 

It spends over £125,000 a year 
as an International Missionary 
Society, and maintains large 
Mission — in Eastern and 
Western lan 


But there are also 
“* Super - Statistics ” 
—in the results which 
this great mass of in- 
spired endeavour is 
achieving everywhere, 
day by day, hour by 
hour. Here is just one 
example : 
HROUGH the _ sympathetic 
visitation of our officer at the 
Criminal Lunatic Settlement at 
Broadmoor, many have been led to 
a brighter spiritual experience, and 
some, upon the Army's guarantee, 
have been released and placed 
under the care of our officers. 
Could any figures—any “ Statistics” 
—express more finely the power of 
the Army's spirit of love for the 
lowliest and most unhappy? Only 
by “ Super-Statistics” can any idea 
of its magnitude be conveyed. 


E ask you to take a share in this 
wonderful crusade by sending a gift 
for the International work of 


SALVATION 
RMY.... 


Send to GENERAL BOOTH, The 


Salvation Army, Headquarters, Queen 





a Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 











ESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


NOTICB IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ‘Transfer Books of Westminster Bank, 
Limited, will be closed on the 2nd July, 1923, for that day only, for the preparation 
of the Dividends payable ist August, ioz 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on 30th instant will be entitled 
to the Dividend on the number of shares then standing . . res vective names. 

41 Lothbury, E.C, 2, TTON, Secretary. 

2uth June, 1923. 




















Personal. 
LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 


through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. e. or particulars write to tne 
SECRETARY, 163.R. Cambridge Street, London on, S.W.1. Established 20 years. 


Gzhibitions. 
NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 














68tH EXHIBITION. 10—6 Daily. 
54 PALL MALL EAST, near NATIONAL GALLERY. 











“~~, - 

Sales by Auction, Xr. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
(Established 1744), 

34-35 New Bond Strect, London, W. 1. 

FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely. 

JUNE 25TH and 206rH.—Old aad modern DRAWINGS, including the copes? 

of the late Robert H. Graves, Esq. (formerly of the British Museum), of the Hon. 

Van de Weyer, and of the late Mrs. Annie ©. Naumann, of Redhurst, Cranle — 
Surrey. PICTURES, including the property of the Right Hon. Lord O’Hagan, of 
Pyrgo Park, Essex, and of Mrs. Odell, Kilcleagh Park, co. Westmeath. Alsomodery 
PICTU RES, the property of the late Mrs. Naumann. 

JUNE 257TH, 267TH and 27TH.—PRINTED BOOKS and AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
comprising works on Sport, Travel and Natural History, the property of Major 
Horace A. Terry (deceased), of Compton Grange, Guildford; BOOKS, BHLICS, 
MANUSCRIPTS and PORTRAITS of “ GEORGE ELIOT,” Letters from Charles 
Dickens to G. H. Lowes, &c., sold by order of the executors of Gertrude, widow of 
C. L. Lewes. Also an important series of original contemporary Maps illustrating 
Wolfe's Campaign of 1759. 

TUustrated catalogues (2 plates), 1s. 

JUNE 277TH and 287H.—Oid English and Irish GL ASS, Including the property of 
Ss. M. Carpenter, Esq., 62 Queen Anne Strect, W.; of J. EK. Warmington, Esq., 
560 High Street, Oxford : = of G. Cory- "W right, Esy., 30 Hyde Park Street, W. 
OBJECTS of VERTU, ACK, 

JUNE 20TH.—PORCRL CAIN’ and POTTERY, ORIENTAL RUGS, &c., inclucing 
the property of Miss V. Treherne; also FI RNITURE, formerly the property of 
“ George Eliot,” sold by order of the executors of Gertrude, widow of C. L. Lewes, 

Salea on view at least two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Go Wet, Xe. 


N RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 























FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas tire, 
gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomea only. Five 
houses In the Hyde Park district. 


CHOOL PREMISES IN THE HOME COUNTIES, 
within easy access of London, to be SOLD or LET ON LEASE. To be 
vacated at the end of this term by well-known Ladies’ School. Accommodation for 
about 50 Boarders. 13 Acres. Rent, £500 a year.—Apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, W.1; or Messrs. DAVID J. CHATTELL & 
SONS, 10 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 


UT CAMP for Artists and others, both sexes; near sketching 
grounds in the Weald, Sussex. Leafiss free—NICHOLLS, Ballinger 
Grange, Great Missenden, Bucks. 


Appointments, Xc., Warant and Wanted. 
MONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


HEAD MISTRESS-SHIP. 

The Governing Body of the above endowed school invite applications for the post 
of HEAD-MISTRESS. Consideration will only be given to those who are Graduates 
of a University in the United Kingdom, and preference will be shown to those who 
hold an Honours Degree in English, French or History. 

The school is conducted under a scheme regulating William Jones’s Grammar 
School Foundation made by the Board of Education under the Charitable Trusts Act, 
1335-1894, and is a first-grade school receiving grants under the Board of Education's 
Regulations for Secondary Schools, with an Advanced Course in Modern Studies 

There are suitable modern buildings for some 500 pupils. 

The emoluments of the Head-Mistress consist of a residence in the School Vouse 
































| stipend of £450 a year; a boarding allowance of £40 a 


| 
F 






(free of rent, rates and taxes), which has accommodation for 40 boarders; a fixed 
year; and the profits arising 
from the boarders. 

The duties will commence in September next 

Candidates for the appointment must send in their applications, together with 
twenty-five copies of printed testimonials and the names of not more than three 
persons to whom reference may be made, on or before the 14th day of July, 1923, to 
J. T. VIGARD, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, Monmouth, from whom forms of appli- 
cation and further information may be obtained 

OURNALISTIC WORK WANTED.—A weekly column dealing 
e with questions of the day, particularly as they affect women and childron. 
The column would appeal specially to women of the artisan class.—“ »,.E.M.,”” 
Spectator Office, 13 York Strect, Covent Garden, W.C, 2 
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LECTURER and TUTOR IN ENGLISH is REQUIRED for S ft. BRANDON’S, BRISTO L 
University of Hong-Kong. (School for the Daughters of the Clergy.) . 


Contract for 3 years in first instance on salary of £450 per annum. If contract 
renewed appointee will be placed at £475 in a scale of £450 rising by £25 annually 
to £600. 

Free quarters or an allowance in lieu provided. 

Free 1st class passage to Hong-Kong and on return at end of agreement. 

DUTIES to lecture and give tuition in English to Chinese and other students of 
16 to 20 years of age. a - ! 

Candidates should possess an Honours degree of a British University. Previous 
teaching experience desirable but not essential. 

Preference will be given to unmarried candidates with War service, who are 

repared to take an active part in the athletic life of the University. They should 
e under 30 years of age. 

The selected candidate will have to sail for Hong-Kong not later than the first 
week in August. ‘ aes 

Candidates must apply in writing to the ASSISTANT PRIVATE SECRETARY 

Appointments), Colonial Office, Downing Street, 8.W. 1, for a form of application 
efore June 30th, giving brief particulars of age and qualifications. 


IP\HE Council of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, invites applications 
for the post of VICE-PKINCIPAL, with which is combined the offi 





tice of 
Dean. The appointment will date from Michaelmas Term, 1923.—Forms of 
application to be obtained from the PRINCTPAL, St. Hugh's College. 


NIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 

Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR 
in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY at the above University. mene! 

Conditions of Appointment and full information are obtainable upon application 
to the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C. 2, with 
whom applications should be lodged in triplicate on or before July 16th, 1923. 

Salary, £600 per annum, rising to £750. 

Duties commence March Ist, 1924. 


YAREERS for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 100 openings 
described by Experts in cach profession. Price 2s. 10d. post free. New 
Pamphlet Version now appearing :—I. The Cookery and Catering Professions. 11. 
Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions. On Sale, price 7d. each, post free— 
WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lescon to Dept. T 5, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.c. 

















Pectures, Scholarships, &c. 


IPYHE Thirza Wakley Self-Activity System of Education.—Par- 
ticulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Self-Activity, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


YECOND VIENNA INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 
September 11th-28th, 1923. Economics, Politics, Art, Philosophy, Law, History, 
Languages. Lectures by leading authorities from all over Europe. Excursions, 
concerts, sports, social events. Special travelling and accommodation arrangements.— 
For particulars, apply Dr. GEORG TUGEN DHAT, c/o London School of Economics, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


OWARD LEAGUE FOR PENAL REFORM. 
The Second Annual Meeting will be held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Monday, 


June 25th next. Business Mecting (members only), 7.30 p.m. Public Meeting at 
8 p.m. 











Chairman: Lieut.-Col. LORD HENRY CAVENDISH-BENTINCK, M.P. 
Speakers: Mrs, WINTRINGHAM, MP. 
Mrs. CARY. 
Dr. HAMBLIN SMITH (Medical Officer H.M. Prison, 
Birmingham. 
Miss 8. MARGERY FRY, J.P. 


yeux CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AND 
MEDICAL GYMNASTICS. 
Patroness: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 





This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, June, 1920, to 
afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of hokding examina- 
tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medical Gymnastics and Medical Electricity. 
These certificates are recognized by the Admiralty, War Office, Ministry of Pensions, 
Red Cross Society, and the Medical Profession enerally. A List of approved Schools 
and Training Colleges may be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.S.M.M.G., 
157 Great Portland Street, W.1. Telephone: Langham 1893. 


VHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new princtple—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinnuses. Breathing improves quel in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
For consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
[HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
fre trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


‘YROESEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, _8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman. Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secrotary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Schoiarships 
— Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
b. E. LAWRENCE. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 

(ate Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
~—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 














Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


“¥VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. statfs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 





Tlead-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 


Hie#r yen D , 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 





Patroness—The DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT. 
Hon. Secretary—The Rev. Canon WELCHMAN, M.A, 
Head-Mistress—Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon,” 
(Late Classical Lecturer, Westfield College, London, ) 


FEES: £70—£73, 
including Medica! Attendance, Music (Piano and Class Singing) and La) 
Bursaries are given in special cases. Sundry, 
A few girls, not daughters of Clergymen, are received on higher terms 


Large Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art Room, Tennis Courts Plavi _ 
at yo penny Healthy seaihen. and Playing Field 
Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarship) g 
qualifying Reamtestions. nip) and ter other 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £35 each per annum were awarded as 
result of an Examination held on June 15th and 16th. Age limit, 10 4 = 
(inclusive) Only daughters of Clergy of the Church of England were eligible = 
Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. ‘ 


Ty 7 _ y a oe a oreo 

} tale RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 





A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purpose. 
Preparation for University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Wil] open af 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, in September 
next. Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Lllustrated prosneches 
from the PRINCIPAL, Towerfield Annexe, Bournemouth. — 


" sara ” ie a, 
a * HELENS, COCKERMOUTH 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DIsTkRIcT ’ 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired, 


PEXBHOS COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN Bay, 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science, 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


Vy ILton HOUSE, READING, 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
bs oe, of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during the 
olidays. 
Principals : The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 


oO VIEW SCHOOL, WALTON PARK, CLEVEDON— 
Boarding School for Girls. No day pupils. High, healthy situation 
Excellent staff. Playing-field, tennis, croquet, hockey. 
For prospectus, fees, &c., apply PRINCIPAL. 


S': MIiCHASBL* S&S, BOGWN OR, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Woodard Foundation). 
Apply Miss B. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden. 


|) oman ESTER SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
(On the Board of Education’s list of efficient Schools.) 
Church School. 
Head-Mistress: Miss KITCAT. 


St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundatios 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


LSC OLt SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.), 


OME SCHOOL for little girls 5 to 12 years. Very highly 
recommended. Only a few taken. Beautiful garden. Half an hour from 
Loudon.—Miss DYER, Hazelhurst, Worcester Park, Surrey. 


VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, 
SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness # 
ondon.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ROSBY HOME FARM, CROSBY - ON - EDEN, 

CUMBERLAND.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, 8 to 17. Singing, Pianoforts 
(Matthay Method), Eurhythmics, Art, Modern Languages, combined with dairy 
and poultry farming. Trained nurse. Farm produce provided—cream, butter, 
and eggs. Six qualified mistresses. Two vacancies next term.—For Prospectul, 
apply PRINCIPAL. 


see es GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public school lines. Modert 
classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. Playing field 
Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisie.—For prospectus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


rVHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 












































IRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 

An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 
facing Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success and 
large increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superiot 
mansions to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class Schoo. 
Fully qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence.—A pply to the PRINCIPAL 




















wPDAZOR’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 


25th edition, crown Svo, 1,058 pages; price 5s., postage 9d. Gives particulars 
with views, of Preparatory, Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors, Domestic Economy 





Princi!pal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential Schoo! for Girls, ‘Tele.i “ Watford 616,” 


and Physical Training Colleges, &.—J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 18 
Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
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> 4 T 7 ~ ~ 
OL Bovs Schools and Colleges. DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
. os HOME or 5d Tie anna and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTs, 
a ZSTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c. 
> 68 W I ; C P H S C H , 0 O tL. a is given free of charge by ‘ 
] SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, Srp anv 4TH JULY, 1923. MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
» TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926, 
Inclusive Fees: Board and Tuition, from £76 1s. Educational Agents. Established 1873. 


apply the Rev. E. C. SHERWOOD, M.A., Head-Master. : Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Apply Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
SCHOOL WIMBORNE. establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work 

slo Agriculture and Horticulture. ’ 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


™ ‘in Examination will be held on July 10th and 11th, 1923, for the awarding of : — 
g Fig ff glk SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 downwards, open to boys under 15 on July 1st. S CHOOLS _ Information and _ carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 





2undry, ~ANFOR D 











T Other For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
- - - - r UTORS Scholastic Agents, 
88 the k. &. C. LEMPRIERE, M.A. (Radley and Oxford), Classical T who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
tog M Scholar and Honoursman, will take a few English and American boys mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
e. f special preparation, OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ENTRANCE, «c., AREERS occupation at home and abroad. 
me I from September next at Pelham, Alton, Hants. OC 4. Tv . Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 








————aDATD Af Ja) * s ‘ 4 ’ y T ne hd 
OL, EPARATORY SCHOOL will be opened in September at 61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. *Phones—Gerrard 3272 and 3273 
I I 3. 


CRAIGFLOWER, TORRYBURN, FIFESHIRE. Head-Master: F. G. J 7, oY ‘ Y Yr a ‘ 7 
WAILES, BA. Malvern College and Himmanuel College, Cambridge (joint Head- OARDING SCHOOLS AND ya TORS.-—Send (or call) 
r ED. J. BURROW, F.R.G.S., Dept. S., 93 Kingsway, London, and Imperial 














Master of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-1923), to whom application should be made ; f 
poses, for prospectus. Address until the end of July, Elmwood, Moffat, and afterwards ae House, ( heltenham, for Illustrated Prospectuses free of charge of 
en at Craigflower. The School stands in its own delightful grounds of about 90 acres SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED BOARDING SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
etnber gverlooking the Forth. Beautifully sheltered position, healthy situation, electric = 
pectug ight, easy Of access. | iti 

i i... —E . Authors, Typeturiting, &c. 
—~ FTDINBURGH INSTITUTION. ered tees Eine = 
rH, eeuauasacn Rex4rp MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 

Founded in 1851, this School, which now occupies new and most commodious —_——— 

Good Stories, &c., required. 


remises at the west end of the city, consists of a Junior and Senior School, and 








sired, rovide sound education for boys from five years of age till they enter for th Send stamp for prospectus to— 
mee: Friversities, the Army &c. Boarding House Master: E. ne, ae. Cae RONALD MASSEY, 23, Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, F.C. 4. 
» tab. (College Blue, Cricket and Football). Playing Field, Ferryfield. Edin- ~ oI AT 
3AY, — enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the country.—For terms, KR de B URGH , BIDBOROUGH ’ KENT. 
. LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 


éc, apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Authors’ MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. 


pratt Socal 
INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys tor Public Moderate Terms. Enquiries invited. 
Schools and the Koyal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F A. LACEY, > = = = a 
B.A. (Cantab.). In ideal surroundings, 600 feet above sea level, overlooking the k ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
Mendip Hills. Extensive grounds. 4 to write, what to write about, where tocell. Expert guidance, real training. 
A Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victorla Street, 8.W. 1. 


few vacancies available at once. Fees moderate. 
g th ADO ‘ enn ; ; : ,| PYYPEWRITING and PROOF-READING b xperienced 
- ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. sy? To Sun sae 


Cotswold Hills for BOYS from every class of home. Vacancles in September 3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks 
‘ A .— Miss 4 J ‘ : " 















































ny. at an inclusive fee of £100 per annum. The aim is to provide secondary education 
- in an environment which will encourage initiative and responsibility through an YPEWRITING T IU 1 1" TQ 
\— enlarged freedom. Recognized by the Board of Education.—Apply Head-Master, RITIN uss a ~s a BU PLICATING. 
ton, J. H. SIMPSON, M.A., Rendcomb College, Cirencester. Miss NANCY McFARLANE (“GC”), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 
A eenpeed SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. PABRISTER's DAUGHTER types Authors’ MSS. I1s. per 
— Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 1,000 words; Film Scenarios, Plays, General and Legal Typewriting, &c.— 
R buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. | Miss PHILLIPS, “ Cranleigh,” New Haw, Weybridge. 
. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance a tes ws —_ 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. ss 
ITA DRL 5 TANT ve . - se } ar . 
_ | “[JOW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), Cours, Xr. be 
” containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets > 7 ae °) : ‘ f T T . 
ET. (age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, DRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description E , ites . 
life ¢ » Collewe SIEVES . >ublicatic e “ anf Saar aan? istablished 1900. First-class Only. 
- Stee eo Tg . , Ltd. (Publication Dept.), ** Royal Navy House,” 21 July Bist. ’ THE GLORIOUS DOLOMITES, By motor, 28 days. 
-- — INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON, 
IL, REPARATORY SCHOOL in Yorkshire will give three places With N. 8, BISHOP, F.R.G.S. Noy. 2. 4 months. 
f Programmes from N.S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. ,159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 





for September next to promising boys under 11 years of age at an inclusive 
of 80 guineas p.a.—Apply Box 1185, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent OC HURBRCH TRAVELLEBS’ CLUB 


Garden, W.C. 2 
~pRorsHc ING aC —— 
BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS] ¢77%, 14 Days ON THE BELGIAN COAST, HEYST-SUR-MER. 




















aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, Splendid bathing place. Connected by steam tram with 
0m Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 153 acres. : Knocke, the great Belgian GOLF Courses. Price includes 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of Return Ticket and Hotels, and Excursions to Zeebrugge, 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY eos LL. ' Bruges, Nicuport. 

go For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire ; or na ae ow ‘ : ‘ 

5, to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G.. late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, £12 12s, 14 DAYS at INTERLAKEN, Rail and Hotels, with five Excursions, 
% Fitadeorse Avenue. 'W. 14 MEIRINGEN, KANDERSTEG, GIESSBACH, 
iiaheadpnianeenss eutinininain BEATENBERG and THUN. 

ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the £9 7 DAYS at MONTREUX. Extensions to ZERMATT, GRINDEL- 

— . Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above WALD, &c. 

ly ea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. £13 18s, PARIS AND THE CHATEAUX OF LOIRE. 10 Days’ Hotel and Rail. 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. _— 3 

REGHORN CABTLE SCHOOL, Handbook with Tours to the Chateaux of the Loire, Egypt 
and Luxor or Palestine, Italian Lakes and Riviera, from 


COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 





~ Drepares boys of 7 to 15 for Puvlic Schools and Dartmouth. Boys now being COLONEL FERGUSSON, C.M.G., Hon. Sec., 

4 entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. (formerly Head- 3 a.R. Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W. 
Master of Merchiston Oastle Preparatory School), and R. W. BURTON, M.C., B.A. : ~ = -— . ns 
(formerly of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School).—Prospectuses, &c., from the 4\ : oo & I N aewePrteti®€ 3s 
HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. THE MOST MAGNIFICENT SPECTACLE IN KUROPE. 


A few VACANCIES in SPECIAL OBSERVATION PARTY leaving for Sicily, 
June 30th, via Naples (Vesuvius).—Box 96, J. D. Hewett and Co., Ltd., 11, Kezent 
Street, 8.W. 1. 


SWITZERLAND. —HOSPENTHAL, NEAR  ANDERMATT. 


4,800 feet above sea. 
A delightful summer Alpine resort on the St. Gotthard and Furka Pass, 














Foreign. 
VILLA ARIANE, AVENUE DE CHAILLY.— 


Good references in England. Escort. 





- [Aus EK. 


J Finishing School for Young Ladies. 













































































Miles, GLAS. 
HOTEL MEYERHOF. 
x V INTIN ¢ iss STE ENS receiv —= suena 
\ ADAME V ALEN IN and Miss TEPHEN receive a few English home. Modern comfort. Moderate terms. 
+] al ENGLISH GIRLS Languages, music and painting. FAMILY MEYER, Proprictor 
i 7 RUE JACQUES BOYCEAU, VERSAILLES. aoa ee eee = 
, as —_— Y WITZERLAND.—MONTREUX— CLARENS.— Family Pen- 
« . sus sion. Le verger. Good table and situation. English spoken. Frow 
" Pribate Cuition, &r. 2 guineas weekly. —Mrs. DECASPER, Proprietress. 
PRES ala 7 FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
)LOCUTION.— Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward and Announcements of Steamship Lines will be found on page 1058. 
particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking ; Vocabulary ; = = =—=== 
2 ie SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, a . 
Voice Strenythe ning; Reciting; Breathing. —446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. Gotels, Gnidros, WE. 
: = oti ‘ {| BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
: ae Scholastic Agencies. £ Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
. PRP — > 3 . Clitf overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.) 
, ‘ CHOOLS ror BOYS anv GIRLS. | Tetp.: 341. ~ aaatiimelianehcnienars 
4 ) CUTORS for ARMY and ALL ae seve vor —=——— — ——— OOOO 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR . , $ 
‘ . SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, Financial, Xr. 
T Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
at is COUNTRY and o e ‘INENT be pleasedto ALD PARENTS or _— rATC eas ° ; 
tH by vending tires of sense) peospectines and Trustworthy Taformation. | JREFORMED INNS. — Ask for Descriptive, List | (gratis) 
| The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. of 160 inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, k.C, 4. Association, Ltd, Take £1 Shares (maximum divi fend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.B.H.A., Ltd, St. George’s House, 193 Regeat Street, W. 1, 


Telephone Central 5053. 
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ALUATIONS. REALISATIONS. 


Exact inventories and valuations prepared for Trustees, Executors, Owners of any 
} ns aay, Ay nywhere, Charges nominal.— Write A. A., 20 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C. 4, 





A N INVESTMENT WITH EMPLOYMENT.— Bookselling, 

Stationery, Fine Art, &c., Business for Sale, with several important agencies. 
Established 1869. Genuine paying concern. Owner ——- but willing to give 
all assistance to purchaser. Price £4,000 net.—Box 1178, the Spectator, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








Miscellaneous. 





{AN ARSON’S. 


The Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled for 
the protection of all exposed Wood, Iron, Brick and Compo Surfaces. Made in all 
Colours. For Br and particulars write 

ALTER CARSON anp SONS, Battersea, London, 8. W. 11. 





SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 

successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 

REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. 4, St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4 
"Phone: City 1170. We collect. 


USIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you want 

locally, send us your order. We have one of the largest stocks in London, 

both vocal and instrumental. Post free (orders 5s. and upwards) cn receipt of cash.— 
MURDOCHS, 463 Oxford Strect, London, W. 


ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 

ist or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
16 Chardmore Koad, London, N.16, ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


EAL LACE— YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 

Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 

modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 














OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.—- Write OSBORNES, 
27 Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
 — = Specimens sent iree—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 








RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 

post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

Ss Estd. 


8S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 1850. 


OCKROACHES _ inevitably exterminated by “ Blattis.” 

Siinple, safe and pleasant to use. It cleared them from Sheffield Workhouse 

when E. Howarth, F.Z.5., by request of the Government, first adopted this scientific 

remedy.—In Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., or 58., post free from the sole makers, HOWARTHS, 
471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or through your Chemist and save postage. 











ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Beaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 








If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which costs about £40 a year, will 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 








RIGINAL ETCHINGS by CHARLES KEENE. 
An illustrated price list will be sent on application. 
K. MacKAY, Fine Art Dealer, Stirling, Scotland, 








ee, 


Messrs, METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement [ist 


The SECOND PART OF KING HENRY ly, 


Edited by R. P. COWL. Demy 8vo. 6s. net 
ake (Arden Shakespeare) 
With the publication of this volume and “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” edited by Miss G. Trenery (now in the press), the Arden 
Shakespeare will be completed. 


ROMAN POETRY 


By E. E. SIKES, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of St 

John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

A book which shows the aims of Roman Poetry, its relation. to 
nature and philosophy, with some characteristics of its techniqué, 


YULETIDE REVELS IN MERRIE 
ENGLAND. Arranged for Acting. 
By M. A. LEWIS and E. M. VERINI. With 8 
illustrations, F’cap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 
AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY 


By W. McDOUGALL, F.RS., 
Psychology at Harvard University. 
“ Social Psychology.” With 10 Diagrams. 


PSYCHOLOGY & MORALS 


An Analysis of Character. 

By J. A. HADFIELD, M.A., M.B., Ch.B., Lecturer in 

Psychology, King’s College, London. Crown 8vyo, 
Os. net. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


SPUNYARN 
By .G. H. BANNING. 
ACROSS THE MESA 








Professor of 
Author of 
Demy 8yo, 

12s. net, 





7s. 6d. net, 


By JARVIS HALL. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE CHESSMEN OF MARS 

By EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. 7s. 64. net. 
THE HERITAGE OF THE HILLS 

By ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS. 7s. 64. net. 


CECILIA OF THE PINK ROSES 
By KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE GRINGOS 





By B. M. BOWER. 7s. 6d. net. 
MR. FORTUNE’S PRACTICE 
By H. C. BAILEY. 6s. net. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 2. 



















A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
z. Any book supplied on the day of publication, 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of pr:vate libraries. 









4. We maintain a literary service burcau. 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone tervice which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD ¢ 
BUMPUS, Ltd. ‘ 
350 Oxford St., Lordon,W.1 > 
*"Phone—Paddington 1651 
By appointment to H.M. the King 











—s 


SAFE MARRIAGE (Birth Contro)): 
By ETTIE ROUT. 
Preface by SIR ARBUTHNOT LANE. 


3s; 9d., post free, from 
Mrs. HORNIBROOK, 28 Queensborough Terrace, London, W.2 
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‘ interest even by those who 
‘ about Handel anyway. : : 
: has a great gift of sketching character in a few lines.” - 


«-My Mission to Russia-~:: 
: Diplomatic Memories’ : 


Sir George Buchanan, : 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. : 
important book is indis- * 
! pensable as a key to the inner history of the Great : 
: War and as a vindication of Russian diplomacy. 
: gupplies the most effective refutation of the charges : 
‘ advanced by the German propaganda against Russia.” ; 
: “One of the most readable books : 
: ever written by a diplomat.”—‘“ Daily Mail.” : 
; Two vols. 30s. net. - 


: “Sir George Buchanan’s 


Last Voyage 
Commander : 


Frank Wild, C.B.E. : 


Second Impression now ready. 
adventure than a 
‘ » « an enthralling 
: story of adventure, told with the greatest skill and 
‘ a@ecompanicd by 
: graphs.”—“ Sunday Times.” 


Wise & Oiherwise 
Sir Henry Robinson, Bart., K.C.B. ; 


: A valuable and entertaining record of the last fifty : 
: years of Irish Government. 
: ing and popuar ar 
: laughable stories narrated in the book—told with no : 


: The Story of 
: the “ Quest ”’ 


: First Edition exhausted. 





ship’s voyage . 


and 





Memories: 


of to-day . 


: idiosyncrasy of Irish 


! stories has yet written. 











ee 





ls 


oso” 


: First Edition exhausted. 

















Handel. 


His Personality and His Times : 
NEWMAN FLOWER : 


: “]t is a remarkable book, and the greatest tribute one ; 
can pay to it is that it will be read with the greatest : 


do not care twopence : 
Mr. Flower .. «+: 


21/- net. : 


seeeeeees 


ie : 


valuable photo- 
30/- net. 


“One of the most amaz- : 


many : 


insight into the - 


character.”—*“ Daily Graphic.” . 


16/- net. : 
¢ 


1A. R. Wylie ‘iaeen err 


: Stories contained in this book are probably the best : 
: that this versatile authoress and great artist in short : 
There is here a wide variety - 
* of setting and plot and a range of characters who - 
: elicit the deepest interest. 


Christopher Culley::----:::-~ 
Stella Lindsay 


: An adventurous tale of the open plains and uncon- 
* ventional life of Texas in which the author is mainly 
* concerned with a study of his heroine’s mind and 


7s. 6d. net. : 
* 


Pe eeeencne 


7s. Gd. net. 


Lucas Malet eee ee eee eT aaa 
Survivors : 
: the strength of the narrative, the power by : 
*‘ which Lucas Malet is able to grasp the elements of : 
* character—these are the things which lift the novel : 
‘ above the average and make it profoundly interest- : 
: ing.”—*‘ Daily Telegraph.” 


7s. 6d. net. : 


Jerome K. Jerome:::::-- 
Anthony John : 


: “Mr. Jerome’s clear and simple way of writing . . . ; 
: is, in these days of laboured sophistication, a real de- : 
: light.”—“ Times Literary Supplement.” : 
: “Anthony John is a fine character study, worked out : 
: from first to last with a compelling and a convincing : 

sincerity.”—" Truth.” 


The Novel of the Year-::::: ) 


‘Damascus Gate 


: by the Author of 
: “ Tell England ” 


Ernest Raymond 


Second Impression now ready. : 
‘Damascus Gate’ will, : 
: before long, take its place among the best : 
: There has been nothing like it since ‘ If 

: Winter Comes’ for mingled skill of portraiture : 
: and melodramatic popular appeal.’’—‘' Sunday : 


7s. Gd. net. ; 


7s. 6d. net. 


Cassells2222 











JOHN LONG 


MESSRS. JOHN LONG’S New Library Novels are 

meeting with remarkable success. Published within the 

last two months, several have reached a 2nd Edition, two 

are in a 3rd Edition, and one, “ Captains of Souls,” is in a 
4th Edition, with a 5th Edition at press. 


CAPTAINS OF SOULS 


By EDGAR WALLACE, “ Truth” says: “I have no hesitation in 
classifying ‘Captains of Souls’ among the few works of recent 
fiction that really count.” 4th Edition. 7s. net. 


THE SINS YE DO 


By EMMELINE MORRISON. “Daily Graphic” says: “ The 
author tells an intriguing story, and tells it well. Her heroine, 
Nadine, is a living creature, wayward yet winsome. Delicately 
the author handles the subject of the relations between mother 
and daughter and lover.” ... 3rd Edition. 7s. net. 


EVELYN 


By ALICE & CLAUDE ASKEW. “East Anglian Times” says: 
“ All who are familiar with the novels of these capable writers 
will welcome this last produet of their genius.” 3rd Edu. 7s. net. 


DRAPED IDOLS 


By LILIAN ARNOLD. “John o’ London’s Weekly” says: 
“ Julia Prendergast is a brilliantly evolved character; and Julia’s 
undraping has the Thackerayan touch of the undoing of Becky 
Sharp. The novel is an extraordinarily clever comed# of intrigue. 
A novel not to miss.” 2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


MARY OF MANY LOVES 


By AMY J. BAKER. “ Manchester City News” says: “ Amy J. 
Baker has the pen of an artist, thanks to which she has been able 
to treat her subject with delicacy.” 2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


THE RED MOON 


By J. B. HARRIS-BURLAND,. “Manchester City News” says: 
“ This is the sort of novel which, once begun, is finished at a 
single sitting, the reader feeling that he cannot even go to bed 
until he has learnt the secret.” 2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


BEATING THE FAVOURITE 


By NAT GOULD. “ Spectator” says: “‘ The library of a student 
of huraan nature is incomplete without one example of Mr. Nat 
Gould’s novels.” 2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


THE SCHOOL OF VIRTUE 


By VIOLET TWEEDALE, “ Eastern Morning News” says: “ The 
name of Violet Tweedale on a book is always guarantee for the 
excellence of what it contains. In “ The School of Virtue” the 
author is at her best.” 2nd Edition. 7s. net. 


THE WILD FLAME 


By WINIFRED DUKE. “ Dundee Courier” says: “ The theme is 
one of extreme delicacy, handled sympathetically and with con- 
summate skill. Winifred Duke is a polished stylist and her novel 
is a notable one.” 2nd Edition, 7s. net. 


IF RICHES INCREASE 


By VICTOR L. WHITCHURCH. This powerful novel, by the 
author of “ The Canon in Residence,” tells of a broken romance 
in the past and its sequel in the present, constituting a very 
intriguing love interest. Just out. Ta. net. 


THE WAY OF THINGS | 


By MAUD I. NISBET. The heroine is a fascinating study, and 
her attitude towards the two men who love her keeps the reader 
wondering until the dénouement is reached. Just out. 7s. net. 


WHEN WOMAN RULES! 


By a woll-known Member of Parliament. This novel pictures 
England under a Women’s Govérnment for the first time. A 
book that will set all England talking. Just out. Ts. net. 


MURIEL WINS THROUGH 


By GUY THORNE. In this novel the author of “ When It Was 
Dark” shows himself at his best as a master of intrigue and 
exciting incident. Muriel is a fascinating creation. 

Just out. 7s. net. 


THE CHINESE BUNGALOW 


By MARION OSMOND. The character of the Chinaman stands 
out strongly in this novel from its revelation of Oriental super- 
stition and mysticism, and the weird and peculiarly sardonic 
method of his vengeance affords a scene of commanding drama. 

Just out. 7s. net. 


THE JUDAS WAY 


By CHARLES WHITTON. This novel embcdies an idea not 
hitherto met with in fiction. The publishers consider that in Mr. 
Charles Whitton they have discovered a new writer capable of 
producing tales on exceptionally original lines—a_ rarity 
nowadays. Just out. Ts. net. 


£500 FOR A_ FIRST NOVEL 


MESSRS. JOHN. LONG are inaugurating their 
Second £500 Prize Competition for the Best 
First Novel. Full Particulars from the Publishers. 


JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12-14 Norris St., Haymarket, London 
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“ Monumental.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


SECRETARIAL 
PRACTICE 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Qs. net. 
Postage 9d. 


A New and completely revised 
edition of this invaluable Manual 
of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries. Prepared by the 
Council of the Institute in con- 
junction with his Honour 


JUDGE SHEWELL COOPER. 
@ A Treatise covering the general routine 
of a secretary's duties, with the full text of 
the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 
the Companies Act, 1913, the Registration 
of Business Names Act, 1916, and many 
other useful additions. 











from 


W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 


Cambridge. And of all Booksellers. 
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SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisation 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 


WITHIN OULU UU AU ‘ng 


surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it | 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual = 
=} during the last few generations. S 
= Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the & 
=3 intricacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that S& 
=} people have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now live =| 


in a different age, and the cry “ Give us light” is being raised by 


= those troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. = 
= The two new books by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AND 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 : 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates 
marriage can afford to be without them, 


The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful. 
he best books of this sort which have come 
to our notice.” 





PRAT Oa TT 


MUTANT TE 


Send now cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by 
return post, 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4. 


Aan EA 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c 

“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post 2 from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 
Belgravia, London, 3.W. 1. 


OOKS.—Geo. Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols, £5 5s. ; 
Almanach de Gotha, ranging from 1801 to 1843, 24 vols., £5 5s.: Elliot Old 

Court Life in Spain, 2 vols., 3, 35s.: Yule’s Travels of Marco P 2 vols., 1903, 
£4 4s.; Villari’s Life and Times of Machiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, 42s. ; “Westminster 
Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., 63s. for 22s.; Mount E vere st, The Reconnaissance, 
Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 5s. ; Pater's Works, Plato and Platonism, 6s. ; 
Miscellaneous Studies, 6s. ; Marius, 2 vols., 11s. 6d.; The Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, 
by Motet, seen from the Aspects of Symbelism and Metaphysic (of great interest just 
now), post free, 2s.; Brugsch’s Egypt under the Pharaohs, 2 vols., 1881, 30s. ; 
Palestine, illustrated, 4 vols., 30s., cost £4 4s.: Who's Who, new 1922, 22s., post 
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DUCKWORTH & 0. 


?ublishers of the Plays of John Galsworthy, “ The 


Roadmend, er,” 





A delightful volume of Literary Essays, 


PIOUS OPINIONS 
By SIR CHARTRES BIRON. 10/6 net 


“Dr. Johnson, Pope, Evelyn, St. Simon, Richardson, Smoll 
Marryat, Thackeray, Sydney Smith, Dickens, Wilkie Colt lins, om 
Trollope all pass in procession through his pages—a rich and yay ried 
collection of subjects, each of whom he turns to excellent accoy t ra 
Westminster Gazette. iii 


The Economic and Strategic Position of America, 


AMERICA AND THE ATLANTIC 


By Vice-Admiral G. A. BALLARD. Cloth, 
10/6 net 


The author’s aim has been to trace the constant action and react 
between the strategic situation in the Atlantic and the developme 
of American history. 





EDITH SITWELL’S Poems 
BUCOLIC COMEDIES.  «/«) 


— 


DUCKWORTH’S FICTION 


BEGGAR’S BANQUET 
By GLADYS ST. JOHN-LOE, Author of 
* Spilled Wine.” 7/6 


A realistic and poignant story of a woman's struggle 
environment for liie and love. 


THE MARSDEN CASE 
By F. M. FORD (Ford Madox Hueffer) 7/6 


“An extremely clever and entertaining comedy.”—The Times. 











against her 





Send for a List of the Plays by John Galsworthy, 





DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 2. 























free; 100,000 Boolss in stoc k.—KDWARD BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright Street. Birmingham, 








NEW BOOKS 


WITHOUT WAITING 


OBTAINING THE BOOKS | 
WANTED AT ONCE. | 


“* The Times’ Book Club is the only Library from 
which I can rely on obtaining the books | want at 
once. At other libraries | have learnt by experience 
that the books | really want are often quite old books 
before I obtain them. I find that this has been the 
experience of others besides myself.” 


PAYS THIS SUBSCRIPTION 
WITH PLEASURE. 


“Mrs. P always pays this Guaranteed Sub- 
scription with pleasure, for she knows what excellent 
value she gets out of it. She does not know if she 
is exceptionally lucky in the particular Librarians who 
look after her special books, or whether the other sub- 
scribers are equally fortunate—certainly she feels she 
is 1most intelligently served, and that the Guaranteed 
Service altogether more than lives up to what is said 
of it.” 


EVERY BOOK ASKED FOR. | 


- has much appreciated the services of 
the — Club. e has been supplied with every | 
book she has asked for, and there has never been any } 
mistake or delay, although she has given a new | 
address constantly.” | 

















Write for rates and condilions of subscription to 
The Librarian. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


42 Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W.!. 
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NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES : 
~ = 17/4 


- = 8/8 
- =~ 4/4 


12 months 
6 months 
3 months 











Your 





Newsagent 





can deliver 





it every 





week 





Che Cimes 


LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 


From 6d. to 


3d. 


beginning with this week’s issue; now on sale. 


HE object of the Proprietors in making this 
change is to bring the Supplement within the 


readers. No 




















reach of a wider circle of 


alteration in size or scope is contemplated. 


For years past The Times Literary Supplement has 
held an acknowledged position of its own in the 
literary world. The knowledge and wide outlook 
that characterize its contents; the sound judgment 
of its critical reviews ; the complete way in which 
it deals each week with all new books, render it 
incomparably 


THE BEST AND SAFEST GUIDE 
FOR THE BOOKLOVER. 


At its new price this interesting weekly journal will be within 
the reach of every reader who appreciates the best in modern 
literature, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “PIRACY” 
MICHAEL ARLEN 


THESE CHARMING PEOPLE 


7/6 net 


“EE. M.” 
EVERYBODY'S LAWN TENNIS 


BOOK 
10/6 net 


“There are many good things in this hook whicl¥are 
practical and which will help the beginner to start 
right.”"—S. N. Doust in 7he Daily Mail. 


G. CADOGAN ROTHERY 


FURNISHING A SMALL HOUSE 
OR FLAT 

















| 8/6 net 

= This book aims at giving practical advice on how to 
E=] furnish a small house or flat so as to ensure comfort 
=| and artistic effect. 

Fy 

Ee SHAW DESMOND 

= 17/6 net 

33 “Mr. Desmond has carried through his task with the 
=| meticulous care of the historian coupied with the 
E fervour of the dramatist."—Glasgow Herald. 

F2 MICHAEL FARBMAN 


-| BOLSHEVISM IN RETREAT 
15/- net 


“T know of no work on the second Russian Revolu- 
tion so well calculated not only to clear men’s minds 
of mere prepossession concerning that event, but to 
direct them to its central truth."—H. W. MassincHaM 
in The Observer. 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


PIPPIN 
7/6 net 


This delightful book is having the greatest success, 
and is now in greater demand than ever. 


E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 
LIFE 
7/6 net 


“A brilliant satirical sketch of ‘upper’ society in 
England.”—The Siar. 


CONAL O'RIORDAN 


ROWENA BARNES 


7/6 net 
“One of the wittiest, brightest, and most polished 
books you will come upon in a blue moon.”—Outlook, 


SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 


‘| THE JORDANS 
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7/6 net 


“An admirable study.”—Liverpool Courier, 
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T. Fisher Unwin’s | 
Latest List. | 


THE MAN OF PROMISE : 


LORD ROSEBERY. A Critical Study. 
By E. T. RAYMOND, Author of “ Uncensored Cele. | 
brities,”’ &c. Cloth. 10s. net. 

Mr. Raymond here discusses in all its aspects the baffling 
character of one of the most interesting personalities of 
modern times. 


A WHITE WOMAN AMONG 
THE MASAI. 


By MARGUERITE MALLETT. Illustrated. (Cloth. 
21s. net. 
The author here gives us an insight into the Masai character 
and mode of living, and tells of many thrilling encounters 
with wild and ferocious beasts. 


TWO YEARS IN SOUTHERN SEAS, 
By CHARLOTTE CAMERON, 0O.B.E., F.R.G.S.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 21s. net. 

““Mrs. Cameron has a gift for recording travel. She notices 
everything and distinguishes everything.’’—New Statesman, 


THE WHITE HEART OF MOJAVE. 


By EDNA BRUSH PERKINS. Illustrated. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 

A thrilling narrative of the adventures of two intrepid 

women in the Mojave Desert, better known as Death Valley. 


CLIMBS ON ALPINE PEAKS. 
By ABATE ACHILLE RATTI (now Pope Pius XI), 
Translated from the Italian by J. E. C. enn. With 
a Foreword by DovGLas FRESHFIELD and an Introdue- 
tion by the Rigut REv. THE BIsHoP oF SALFORD. _ Illus. 
trated. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE CALL OF THE MOUNTAINS, | 
By LE ROY JEFFERS, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Cloth. | 
18s. net. 

Depicts the thrill of climbs amid the perils of storms and | 
avalanches. 


FRENCH PICTURES AND THEIR 
PAINTERS. | 


By LORINDA MUNSON BRYANT. Tliustrated. 
Cloth. 20s. net. 


THE WELSH PEOPLE: 


Chapters of theiz Origin, History, Laws, Language, | 
Literature and Characteristics. 


By JOHN RHYS, M.A., and DAVID BRYNMOR 
JONES, LL.B. Cloth. 10s. net. 


OLD CREEDS AND NEW NEEDS. 
By C. A. F. RHYS-DAVIDS, D.Litt.,M.A. Cloth. 5e.net. 


The author tries to show that the world is now a new world 
as compared with that of the old Scripture creeds. 


MEMORIES OF LATER YEARS. 


By OSCAR BROWNING. With a Portrait Frontispiece. 
Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


DE SENECTUTE: More Last Words. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Write for descriptive booklet on the Uniform Edition of the 
novels of 
MARK RUTHERFORD. 


With notes on his early life by the late Sir WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON-NICOLL. Sent post free on request. 








1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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» No. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, Saturday, June 23rd, 1925, 
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